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In accordance with the annual custom, this issue of the JOURNAL OF HoME EcoNoMIcs 
is devoted mainly to papers presented at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association held in Detroit, Michigan, June 22 to 27, 1931. Ad- 
dresses delivered at the public sessions appear in slightly abbreviated form; other papers 
and discussions, in abstract. The proceedings of the business sessions appeared in the 
Bulletin sent to members of the Association late in September. 


HOME ENRICHMENT TO EDUCATION 


F. J. KELLY 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


-—WHERE are educations and educations. Some kinds need one 
sort of home enrichments. Other kinds need other sorts. 
4 The kind of which I shall speak is a public school, the com- 
mon garden variety, found more generally in the village 
than on Riverside Boulevard, the kind where home enrichments such 
as there are must come without the aid of nursemaids, the kind where 
the seventh-grade girl has to think up an awfully good excuse or else do 
the dishes after supper—mind you supper, not dinner—the kind where 
the ten-year-old boy is likely to feel more interest in spring because it 
is the time to go barefoot than because it brings up the violets. Home 
enrichments mean very different things according to the sort of education 
one has in mind. 

Again, what one emphasizes among the many types of home enrich- 
ments depends naturally upon the audience one is addressing. I am 
addressing the American Home Economics Association. You will be 
told by at least a dozen speakers at this convention that home economics 
holds the key to the solution of this country’s most perplexing social and 
economic problems, and that you as a group are looked to to save Ameri- 
can democracy from ignominious failure. The reason I know you will 
be thus hailed as the nation’s hope is that I have the privilege of attending 
meetings of a great many national organizations of scholars and I have 
yet to find one that is not so hailed. Surely home economics cannot be 
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an exception, especially when it has such a valid claim upon the nation’s 
confidence. You it is who are consecrating your brains to the task of 
improving the American home. Improving it, or should I have said 
enriching it? Improving seems to connote bringing in more of the 
practical near-necessities, while enriching seems to include the things 
that carry delight and thrills. Perhaps I should have said you it is who 
are consecrating your brains to improving the American home and your 
hearts to enriching it. At any rate, whatever part of your anatomy you 
assign to the several phases of the problem of homemaking, by common 
consent the job is yours. If you can’t solve the problem of the American 
home, and no institution is being more violently shaken by this new age 
than the home, then I can see little chance for other agencies like the 
school, industry, agriculture, or government. All rest on the foundation 
of the home. 

The school, for example, is but an extension of the home. A group of 
parents join in asking a teacher to do for all their children what the indi- 
vidual parent cannot well do himself. (Please let me explain that for 
parent and for teacher I use the masculine gender solely because in my 
youth I learned from Reed and Kellogg’s grammar that it is correct to do 
so. ‘There is really no sense in such usage.) The school can little more 
than reflect the composite of aspirations, prejudices, and jealousies of the 
homes from which the children come. The influence of the teacher— 
profound though it is in the case of a real teacher—may be greatly en- 
hanced or practically nullified by the home. 

The home enrichments to schools which seem to me most appropriate 
to emphasize before the American Home Economics Association are four: 

First, a birthright. Poorly endowed in mind, a child vacillates be- 
tween sluggish cheerlessness and desperation. He may be merely un- 
responsive; he may be rebellious. At any rate, attempts at educational 
enrichment are well nigh futile in his case. Furthermore, the teacher 
who looks into too many eyes which reveal barren rooms behind can 
scarcely keep up his spirit so as to enrich the school for the children who 
are endowed for abundant lives. Every child has a right to a fair start 
in life, and the first responsibility of the home is to assure that right start 
wherever possible. 

The extent of the problem varies with the definition of the handicap, 
but the best authorities are in near agreement with the statement that 
about 850,000 American children are definitely feebleminded. This 
means about one in every fifty. Next above this group are five and a 
half million more, the best of whom will never reach beyond the normal 
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child of twelve years, and the less fortunate ones of whom will go through 
life with silly wry expressions on their pitiful faces, the objects of never- 
ceasing charity. 

Data are not altogether reliable as to what fraction of this mental 
handicap is due to heredity, and what fraction to other factors. I am 
sure, however, that this audience, many of whom have studied in home 
economics departments side by side with departments of animal hus- 
bandry, needs no guess from me as to the part heredity probably plays. 
Neither do I need to stress the census data relative to shifting birth rates 
among the several social and intellectual types of our population to make 
clear to you that the problem is a growing one in American life. 

What is the answer? Birth control, marriage restrictions, steriliza- 
tion, segregation —any or all of these? The answer is not forme. These 
are questions which must be in safer hands than mine, and it is my judg- 
ment that they will never be in safe hands until they are in hands such as 
yours. Your job is to improve and enrich the home. There is no other 
factor so fundamental in that job as the quality of the human stock of 
which the home is made. 

If by chance you have conceived your task more narrowly, have 
thought of yourselves as engaged in training glorified cooks, or compe- 
tent interpreters of Poiret or Worth who tell you what’s coming and there- 
fore becoming in dress, or designers of restful wall paper, please tell me 
who in our American system of statesmanship will do this more funda- 
mental thing? 

The second source of home enrichment to school education is proper 
preschool training. Whether in the nursery school, the kindergarten, or 
in the home, it is from this preschool period that the enrichment must 
come if the common garden variety of public school is to be spared one 
of its most barren and disheartening phases. Suppose we step into the 
primary room in the town of Commonville the day after Labor Day 
next September. 

Thirty to forty children, mostly eager, many sparkling eyed, mostly 
freshly dressed, in general properly nourished, are assembled. The 
teacher, becomingly dressed, young in both years and spirit, greets the 
children happily. The ensemble is pleasing, and we are tempted to say 
with characteristic American self-satisfaction, ““That’s a fine school.” 

But look at the children a little more closely. If we have picked out a 
typical group of children, say forty of them, the likelihood is we shall 
observe the following barren spots: 

The teacher asks the children to march around and get a sheet of paper 
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and a pencil. One little boy and one little girl hesitate, glance furtively 
to see what the other children do, then fall into line. They are too hard 
of hearing to catch what was said. 

Later the teacher says, “I think it would be interesting to hear what 
was the very nicest thing that happened to each of you during the past 
summer.” She strolls down the aisle (she has not yet asked them their 
names) and touches the shoulder of first one and then another as she 
says, ‘Now you tell us.” With varying enthusiasm the children respond, 
until one in that forty sheepishly shakes his head, indicating he has no 
experience to tell. He is the one she is later to learn has such a serious 
speech defect that he has already habituated himself not to try to talk. 

The chances are one to four that some child in the room is seriously 
crippled. One chance in four that one child is definitely tuberculous. 
One child of the forty has a weak or damaged heart. Six children are 
malnourished, at least one of them hollow cheeked and low-spirited from 
obvious need of nourishment. Four children have defective vision, five 
or six have diseased tonsils, and twelve of them have bad teeth. Many 
other physical defects, while less numerous than these, are yet prevalent 
enough to play a real part in the total picture. The influence of bodily 
conditions upon mental states—capacities to learn, social attitudes, and 
the like—is being more clearly recognized by the public with each passing 
year. The studies of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection emphasize over and over again the importance of that influ- 
ence. If, therefore, homes are to add as much as possible to the en- 
richment of education, they will make sure that the first six years of every 
child’s life is a time to build a sound little body. And very much remains 
to be done before that ideal can be attained. So large a fraction of the 
defects are remediable, too, that no field of enrichment offers better re- 
turns for a given effort on the part of the home. 

Can the teachers of home economics help in this? Is not the nurture 
of little children at the very heart of the program of home economics? 
How to spread the gospel of the importance of a sound body; how to 
organize the facilities of the community to assure adequate child clinics; 
how to get society to assume its proper responsibility to prevent con- 
ditions of poverty, ignorance, and quackery which are taking heavy toll 
of innocent children’s bodies —these and many other problems relating to 
preschool children’s health are crucial in a program of home economics, 
with accent on the home. 

One other spot in that first-grade room needs enrichment. At least 
one, and more likely two of those forty children are sullen or deceitful or 
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in some other way reveal unmistakable evidences of a maladjustment to 
their environment. Even at the age of six or seven these traits of per- 
sonality are distinct. To be sure, such a mental state may be due largely 
to a bodily defect, but it is more likely to be due to some unfortunate 
home condition. Cruel treatment by one of the parents, or an over- 
worked or overwrought mother who, because of poverty or hopelessness, 
discloses to the discerning child that he fills no welcome place in the 
home. These make their imprint on the child’s mind quite as definite, 
and more pathetic, than the hollow cheeks resulting from malnutrition. 
The child has a spirit which gets hungry too, and the food for its suste- 
nance can come from nowhere but the home. These cases of spiritual 
malnutrition are the problem children of the primary grades, the truants 
of the intermediate grades, and the juvenile court cases of the ’teen ages. 
No other children so much as these 675,000 behavior problems in the 
elementary schools—one child in every thirty-five—reflect discredit upon 
our American homes. To quote from the report of the committee on 
education and training of the White House Conference, ““Economic and 
social forces which threaten the harmony of the relationships within the 
home, or the security of the family as a unit, should be combated 
not only for broad humanitarian reasons, but specifically to provide for 
the adequate adjustment and development of children.” 

This is the most strategic point from which to attack the problem of the 
maladjusted family: “A good home is the inherent right of every child.” 
We may be rather indifferent to the unhappy fate of a quarrelsome hus- 
band, or wife, but we are touched by the lot into which the quarrel may 
cast children. “To guarantee the inherent rights of every child” is a 
banner under which we are all glad to enlist. These rights go much 
farther and much deeper than even the best of physical care. I can do 
no better than quote from the preliminary report of the White House 
Conference committee on the family and parent education: 


The ideal family would provide for a child a friendly and hospitable environment 
for the development of his emotions and abilities, a secure relationship in a group of 
dignified social status wherein he was loved, protected and encouraged. The child 
wants to belong to a family, to have his own name, his own parents, his own things. 


Anything short of that ideal leaves in a child a hunger which is never 
satisfied. This I suggest as the third challenge to the American Home 
Economics Association. 

I have so far mentioned these three sources of enrichment of the school 
which should come from the home; all concern the child before he ever 
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enters this garden variety school. As an excuse for the choice of these 
three topics I may remind you that the fruit grower who takes you to his 
orchard and points proudly to his forty beautifully shaped apple trees 
loaded with fruit, did three things before the trees were old enough to 
bear fruit: He chose ground where the soil was good for apple trees, and 
he chose good stock; while he grew other crops in the abundant spaces 
between the rows of trees, he determined the plantings and the mode of 
cultivation by the needs of the young apple trees; he kept the trees 
pruned during all the years before they started to bear. If any of these 
three steps had been neglected he would not have been pointing proudly 
to his forty well shaped, fruit laden apple trees, no matter how carefully 
he sprayed the trees at blossom time. 

The fourth and final source of home enrichment to the school which I 
shall mention may be likened to the fruit grower’s care of his orchard. I 
know of but one fruit-growing district in the country that doesn’t have 
to spray its fruit trees. That is Lemhi County, Idaho. Lemhi County 
is bounded on the east by the Continental Divide, on the north and west 
by the nearly impassable canyons of the Salmon River and its tributaries, 
and on the south by the Saw Tooth Mountains. No one is permitted to 
bring apples of any kind into this isolated county. The apple worm has 
not yet discovered this bonanza, and the growers ship perfect apples out 
of the county every year without the necessity of spraying. 

There may be communities where a similar isolation has kept them free 
from the infestations which threaten all the fruits of civilization, but I 
have never lived in such a community. Every advance of one hundred 
feet which mankind makes is paralleled by an advance of at least ninety- 
nine feet byall the moths and rusts that do corrupt and by the thieves that 
do break through and steal; hence, civilization must spray its human 
orchards at blossom time. 

The school is the institution supported by the parents to help them do 
collectively what was once regarded as the chief job of each parent to do 
individually—namely, to pass on to the children the accumulated in- 
heritance of the race and assist them to incorporate in their maturing 
lives the chief lessons of this inheritance. Parents, in their quest for 
other things, have tended to leave completely to the school this respon- 
sibility for the education of their children. They have loosely reasoned 
that since they had set up a school system for the purpose, why should 
they bother about educating their children? This dependence upon the 
school has become an almost sublime faith on the part of the people. 
Not only need the parents not concern themselves with the problems of 
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education, but if they give the schools support enough in cash and years 
enough of the children’s time, the ills of society will surely be cured. 

We in the schools have too often been quite willing to leave the parents 
out of our counsels. They were regarded as meddlesome. Didn’t Ger- 
many require parents to have a permit before they could go into the 
schools, and didn’t Germany have a superior educational system? The 
answer is, “Yes, for an autocracy.”’ But the genius of our American 
social structure is that each person must carry a full measure of responsi- 
bility for his own conduct. For that kind of a system every waking hour 
educates. The home, with its reading, or lack of it; with its dignity, its 
culture, its harmony, or lack of them; the playground, or the lack of it; 
the understanding leadership of the playground, or the lack of it; the group 
life in the Boy Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, the Camp Fire Girls, or the lack 
of it; the church, the movie, the pool hall, the radio, the magazine, 
the newspaper—these and scores of other influences play upon the lives 
of us all and educate us. The schools are one influence—I am still 
school master enough to say the greatest single influence—in this process 
of education. But it is time we were saying to parents, “You are paying 
a high price for schools, and we appreciate your confidence, but don’t 
depend too much upon us. When you established us as schools we could 
serve fairly effectually to do what was needed to supplement the home and 
the church, but times have changed. We will do all we can, but to 
depend upon us alone is like continuing only to spray the blossoms after 
the orchard has become infected with borers, which are working under 
the bark of the trees. Many powerful educative influences over which we 
have no control, are exerting themselves in children’s lives.” 

To this statement the parents may perhaps reply: “Do you educators 
mean to indicate that we parents must now take up this job of education 
which we thought so specialized as to call for real professional prepara- 
tion?” Our answer is: ‘‘No, we will be responsible for the technics, but 
you parents must share with us the realization of what has to be done. 
You mustn’t let the borers kill the trees while we are spending our time 
with the blossoms and the fruit. We can even suggest, if you wish, the 
treatment for borers, but the facilities for administering the treatment 
are not at present in our hands.” 

The plain fact is that parents must understand the essentials of what- 
ever philosophy of education dominates our schools. The eighteen hours 
per day out of the school room may well outweigh and nullify most of 
the significant objectives for which we strive during the six hours in the 
school. The present movement for adult education, especially parent 
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education, should be a matter of the utmost concern to the American 
Home Economics Association. The greatest enrichment that can come 
to the school from the home is an understanding of what the school is 
trying to achieve, and cooperation with the school in that effort. The 
parent-teacher association is a remarkable agency working to that end. 

Let me illustrate this with a single basic principle which has been in- 
corporated into our educational philosophy and which is not yet com- 
prehended generally by parents. Because parents do not understand, 
our educational efforts are often thwarted. I refer to the use of self- 
discipline rather than authority as a preparation for living in a social 
order based on a maximum of personal liberty. 

Only a few decades ago the tools of learning were about all the com- 
mon schools were interested in. Colleges for the select few handed down 
the ancient culture. This was a culture for the leisure class or for the 
learned professions. The ‘“‘way of life” for the common people was de- 
termined essentially by the social tradition. At the heart of the social 
tradition was religion. Approved conduct was enforced essentially by 
religious fear plus the shame which might result from infractions of the 
moral code. Discipline in school was largely on the same basis. A 
strong teacher was just that, a teacher with strength. Obedience was 
essentially a matter of fear. The tacit assumption was that if a child 
could be brought through his period of childhood without wrong-doing, 
he was trained to be an upright man. To parents and teachers it did not 
matter under what impulse or under what restraint a child behaved, just 
so he behaved! 

The error of that conception has been acknowledged by practically all 
teachers. Control exercised through fear in youth prepares for control 
exercised through fear in adult life. But America is staking its hopes on 
democracy—a government “conceived in liberty.”” Democracy de- 
mands universal education, and fear, which rests upon ignorance, loses 
its potency as a controlling force when ignorance is dispelled by knowl- 
edge. Fear of the law fades as a controlling force when we learn to 
outwit the policemen or to bribe him. Therefore, control by fear or by 
autocratic authority cannot operate among a people with minds informed 
and trained. Democracy can live only where the individuals assume a 
large measure of personal responsibility. Self-control must be written 
large on every banner that is carried in the campaign for liberty. 

This makes the educational problem clear. Discipline to be effective 
as a training measure must be self-discipline. The spirit under which a 
child leads his life in school is probably even more important than what 
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he actually does, if self-control is the goal. To the child, his education 
must become increasingly his own enterprise in which the home, the 
teacher, the library are aids to him in achieving his desired ends. The 
school regulations and rules are his regulations and rules, made to ac- 
complish things which he sees the need for. The genius of the teacher 
today is measured by the extent to which control, while never loose, is on 
the shoulders of the children rather than on the shoulders of the teacher. 
A few illustrations will make clear what I mean. School-boy safety 
patrols on dangerous street crossings near the school, regular school 
government scheme organized by the children, participation in planning 
and executing regular class exercises, planning regular diets which they 
ask their parents to cooperate in providing—these and others show the 
way school life is coming to be real life. 

Now how do the parents react? Some declare that this milk and water 
discipline of the schools is the main thing responsible for this modern 
generation of unbridled youth. They try the rigid discipline of fear at 
home, and it doesn’t work. It does, however, essentially destroy the 
effect hoped for in school. Others parents pick up catch phrases such 
as “natural development,” “don’t curb the child,” and straightway jump 
to the conclusion that modern training means to let the child do just as he 
pleases. Again the essence of the philosophy is not understood and the 
effect hoped for in the school is destroyed. With all due allowances for 
good parents and poor teachers, we know that progress is woefully re- 
tarded at present because the great rank and file of parents are not even 
aware of what the real reason for self-discipline is. Parent education in 
the basic tenets of our philosophy would enable them to add the choicest 
enrichment to the school. 

Let me now summarize my charge to the American Home Economics 
Association. Its task is improving and enriching the American home. 
Those forms of enrichment which can best be passed on from home to the 
school are: (1) that children shall have a fair start; (2) that children shall 
have six years of vigilant attention to building for each of them a sound 
body; (3) that children shall be nourished in spirit by a home that 
abounds in peace and love; and (4) that parents shall continue to learn 
in order that they may ever cooperate effectively with the schools for 
which they sacrifice so much. 


HOW PICTURES TALK IN THE HOME 


ROYAL FARNUM 
Educational Director, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 


for both picture and servant are always waiting to be of service. Not 
having had the advantages, nor the disadvantages, of wealth, I vividly 
recall an early experience with the well trained pedigreed employee, the 
family servant. It was a house party and I arrived a bit early in order 
to change for dinner. I was met at the train; handed into the car; as 
speedily and gently handed out again; escorted up the steps into the 
house; relieved of hat, coat, and gloves; led up the stairs and ushered 
into my room. My bag immediately followed; was opened, to my dis- 
guised embarrassment; a bath drawn; my clothes laid out; and there, 
with pained expression, was my devoted friend, dress shirt in hand, asking 
me for the studs. Alas, I had no others except those I was wearing. A 
man of experience, with a haughty frown, might quickly have dismissed 
the “beggar” but not I. Inexperience lent courage; courage dictated 
holding one’s position; my position told me to nonchalantly hand over 
the studs that he might continue to perform his duty. Now, I hadn't 
expected to do any such thing, but off came my collar, off came the shirt, 
and out came the studs. 

Having captured this redoubt, I should then have sent the enemy pack- 
ing, but no, the bath waited and so did the beastly servant. From tub 
to table he clung to me closer than a brother, for the more helpless I 
became the more earnest were his attentions. 

Thank God, pictures do not move, but in other ways they are like my 
long-forgotten friend. ‘They stand ready to serve; they respond quickly 
to sympathy; they speak quietly; and they never notice your 
embarrassment. 

But pictures have a sort of permanence about them that engraves 
their message so deeply in early childhood that it remains through old 
age. This is made possible because pictures in our typical American 
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homes usually take their position on the walls as a lasting abiding place, 
subject to removal and replacement only when a fresh wallpaper renews 
the old. 

Some good decorators have maintained that this is not good taste, 
that like the Japanese we should change our pictures at frequent intervals 
or, better still, bring them out only as they are required to entertain 
guests and friends. In support of this idea, both architects and decora- 
tors sought at one time to eliminate them altogether. But I want to 
speak a good word for the constancy of the good old American home wall 
picture. Its subtle influence on the youngster who later leaves the old 
town for the city job can hardly be estimated. Its story, deeply im- 
pressed in earlier years, carries a never-to-be-forgotten message to the 
grown-up child who later wearies with the rush of modern civilization. 
It is the sameness of that old picture back home which is one basic ele- 
ment in its strength. 

But, needless to add, this same picture should have artistic value if 
its story is to be well told. Given a true work of art or an excellent re- 
production of it, there is good reason for its constant and permanent 
appearance in any home. 

Pictures speak whether we listen or not. Soon the television picture 
will add a new element to the home atmosphere and we may have sound 
in relation to the very pictures that now speak silently in their frames 
upon our walls. I wonder why no one has ever devised a scheme for 
installing a victrola record in its adapted machine to the backs of works 
of the great masters, for example, so that the picture’s message would 
be presented audibly as one sees it visually, like the jewel box that plays 
sweet music when the lid is opened. Yankee ingenuity is capable even 
of this, though our tendency might be to play jazz to Rembrandt’s 
“Night Watch” or a negro melody to a Botticelli Madonna. 

To give practicality to the thought, however, I am somewhat of the 
opinion that museum fatigue could be decreased measurably with the 
installation of a brief, well-made record, say in a gallery of modern art, 
with a little music interspersed. At least, we might be helped in our 
craving to know what it is all about, and the music would soothe our 
wounded esthetic responses. 

But to return to pictures in the home. Shall I ever forget ‘“‘Pharoah’s 
Horses,” given to my parents in celebration of their tenth wedding anni- 
versary? Can I fail to visualize that fine old oil portrait of my great- 
grandfather (somewhat of a horse fancier, I am told, when he lived near 
the Old North Church in Boston) as it struck my youthful gaze when, 
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from the depths of the warm feather bed, I blinked open my eyes of a 
cold morning on well-remembered visits to my grandmother? And, 
having been blessed with the experience, how many are there who can 
readily bring to mind that colorful chromo of the Chicago fire or the 
carefully worked “God Bless Our Home?” Surely the silent force of 
pictures in the home is truly a permanent quality not to be slighted. 

Recently I visited the Apartment Shop on Fifth Avenue where some 
typical modern New York apartment rooms were shown by the Henry 
Mandel residential developments. Here were “two room and kitchen- 
ette” arrangements tastefully displayed, and I was gratified to notice 
space for pictures and pictures of fine quality in these spaces. Alas, 
however, there seemed to be no space for children to receive these lasting 
impressions of which I speak. However, I contend that my point of 
permanency is still valid, even if children in the home must give way to 
pictures—-which God forbid! 

Pictures in our homes have a two-fold function, both of which are 
oftentimes neglected. For greatest effectiveness, both functions should 
exist and perform their special duties at the same time. They should 
serve as decorations and thus become esthetic contributions to beauty 
in the home. This naturally, involves both framing and placing. The 
day of the gilded cornice and the period of golden oak happily are passed, 
but modern methods of mass production have by no means eliminated 
the dangers of incongruous monstrosities, although one does have a 
healthier chance today if a bit of common sense is combined with some 
art knowledge in the selection of frames. There really are some beauti- 
ful moldings to be had at minimum cost. 

A picture, well-framed, should then be well-placed. Here the prob- 
lem of good judgment enters in. Rooms, too, have their decorative 
qualities, and the decorative aspect of the picture certainly should be in 
keeping with the room. I recall seeing a very fine color print of Whist- 
ler’s “Battersea Bridge,”’ its soft and delicate blues simply enclosed by a 
well-chosen colored frame. But the vile green wall paper with figured 
gold flowers against which it hung took all the joy out of life as the stren- 
uous battle for supremacy left Whistler defeated and the spectator 
exhausted. Yes, indeed, the setting of the picture has a significant 
bearing upon its decorative function. 

When in charge of public art education in New York State some years 
ago, I remember with what troubled thoughts a good supervisor came to 
me regarding the attitude of the high school boys and girls toward two of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces, the Venus de Milo and Apollo of the 
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Belvedere. Skirts were still long then; the fair sex, openly at least, 
shunned ash trays; and necking was still in the embryonic stage of merely 
“twosing.” My friend was worried at the callousness of her many 
charges in the presence of great art. Sun-tan dresses had not been 
ushered in, and I believe one-piece bathing suits were a novelty even for 
men. Was it possible, asked the worried emissary of good taste, that 
the scantiness of clothing in these two heroic casts had caused the dis- 
respect and utter lack of regard for them in the minds of these youths? 
Would she be compelled to remove them, tearfully, to the storage re- 
gions, lest they contaminate the very morals of the town? Upon the first 
occasion, I paid this teacher of art a visit and asked to see the cause of 
her anxiety. With fear and trembling she took me to one of those early 
types of school halls with its level floor, platform twelve inches high, and 
collapsible settee chairs. There, standing frigidly in the very midst of 
this noisy, movable furniture filled with busy, active life, was the armless, 
overpowering, and low waisted Goddess of Beauty on the one hand, and 
that fair God of Poetry, Music, and Youth on the other, too big to be 
properly seen, too close to demand attention, and too recklessly placed 
to command respect. I wondered what Phidias might have said could 
he have beheld such placement of two of the world’s noblest expressions 
of the sculptor’s art. 

And then, so often, the picture is placed where you cannot see it with- 
out a stepladder and a spotlight, both of which are never at hand when 
you need them. Or else it may be hidden from sight behind that over- 
dressed floor lamp, or carefully concealed between two windows whose 
glare of light blinds one’s sight to anything placed there. 

Under conditions such as these, pictures talk very badly in any home, 
or, more often, not at all. Presumably pictures are exposed to be seen, 
and there is no reason why one’s eye-level should not be considered. 
And if the picture is worth anything, it is worth playing up to, even to the 
careful selection of wall paper or paint toenhance it. On the other hand, 
if the background must be retained as one finds it and the picture fol- 
lows in sequence, the existing walls should certainly influence the selection 
of the picture, for the decorative function of a picture is always one of 
its strong talking points in any home. 

The second function of a picture is to deliver its own special message. 
There are many types of wall decorations, some of which may have little 
or no pictorial value. A Java batik, an India print fabric, and an ab- 
stract painting may serve as decorative elements, but beyond that their 
message has little carrying power or value. 
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The fine picture, however, carries its thought far beyond the realm of 
the mere decoration. It tells a story of creative energy and of living 
content that establishes a much greater reason for its existence. It 
passes beyond the physical and out of the mental into a spiritual realm 
that is permanent, and that in consequence defeats all attempts to elim- 
inate pictures from the home. In the final analysis of any good 
picture, we must look for these spiritual values. During the first stages 
of such a study, however, there are involved those esthetic relationships 
and consequent reactions which result from the disposition of lines, 
forms, laws of order, composition, and color. These are essential in- 
gredients in the production, all working toward the same end, and they 
are the first talking points of any picture. 

Time will not permit of a consideration of the details of pictorial 
structure, but I do wish to stress the point that every element contrib- 
utes its service to the unity of the whole. Itis thus with nature. She, 
too, adapts and fits all component parts to her common purpose. From 
the simplest form to the most complex, she constantly devotes her ener- 
gies toward a single goal. She progresses from young to old, from small 
to large, from weak to strong in all her manifold aspects, without once 
losing sight of her common aim. The acorn is destined to be a sturdy 
oak; the worm is decreed to become a glorious moth; and it is predeter- 
mined that the egg shall finally emerge into a handsomely adorned but 
domineering cock. 

We are tempted often to go far afield in our quest for novelty, with 
art forsaken and even quite lost, but nature never forgets her objective. 

So the painter must hold to his purpose if the picture is to become a 
true art expression adapted to the final aim. In the great picture all 
things must unite in a common understanding—a central dominating 


idea. Says Keats: 


Root, wood, bark and leaves 
Singly perfect may be; 

But clapt hodge-podge together 
Don’t make a tree. 


And so in working to that common end such elements as line, form, 
color, and design must all unite to produce a harmonious whole. They 
combine on their testimony, though more or less individually evident. 
Each is necessary and all inseparable in the completed work. 

But some pictures tell their story more quickly than others. Sulley’s 
“Torn Hat,” that charming head of a boy in the big hat with a torn brim, 
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sends forth its message with simple dispatch. But in such a picture as 
Holman Hunt’s “Finding Christ in the Temple” the task of discovering 
those elements of composition which work toward the common objective 
is a quest of considerable research. Professor Albert E. Bailey in his 
Gospel in Art shows us how the details not only complete the story, 
but are arranged so that their lines carry the eye to the figures of the 
Holy Family which occupy the center of the canvas as well as the center 
of the theme. These arrangements are the groundwork of the picture, 
the skeleton that gives it structure, the logic that gives it form and unity 
and inevitableness, the psychic gravitation that draws all things to their 
truer center. When you have discovered the composition of this or of 
any picture, you have not only found a source of esthetic pleasure but a 
key to the meaning of the picture as well. 

But this is only a part of the story told by a picture and a cold, ana- 
lytical appeal at best. These bare bones may be essential, and they may 
make interesting intellectual demands, but the real story has a far deeper 
message to present. Herein is where the picture really talks in the home. 

True art, real and lasting beauty, must have more than bare bones; 
the true artist must do more than just draw or paint or design. Bones 
he must have and these elements he must recognize and respect, but he 
must transcend them and produce his result beautifully, even spiritually. 
He must breathe himself into it; he must live it, emotionally respond to 
it; the result must be himself objectified. His spirit must manifest itself. 
“Verily, verily I say unto thee, except one be born of matter and the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

In a picture there is a further requirement if we are to fully appreciate 
it. We ourselves must enter the same spiritual realm if we are to grasp 
the secret. We must lend ourselves even as the artist used himself in 
order that this elusive spirit may be realized. It is only thus that pictures 
really talk to us, and in turn we are but interpreters. 

The picture, too, is but an interpretation, never an imitation. Art 
interprets moods, time, effects, human desires and aspirations, all of 
which require much more than mere representation or just duplication. 
Art can never be truly imitated, only caught and interpreted. For the 
soul, the inner urge, the spirit that seethed through the growing expres- 
sion can be expressed but once. It can never be repeated. 

The mystery of the picture is what appeals. Pure reality leaves 
nothing else to bedone. Our delight in things is chiefly a result of stimu- 
lation through our imagination, our emotion. We like the unknown; the 
lure holds us until we reach the goal; the mystery compels until it is 
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solved. The joy is in the quest, not in the kill; in the solving, not in the 
solution. 

Pictures tempt us to search and thus demand a mental activity which 
satisfies. When the quest is over the inspiration dies. Reality demands 
little search, imitation none. Mimicry merely duplicates detail; bare 
photography leaves nothing to be imagined. Spiritual values deal in 
mystery, never in realism. The artist breathes into his picture that 
spiritual fire which burns within him; the result can never be imitation. 
He, therefore, must depart from the real because “the synthetic truth is 
higher than the analytic.” 

The man is the artist because he sees more than the camera. He ideal- 
izes and produces a spiritual thing. He suggests more than is actually 
present, hence the mystery. ‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard are sweeter.” 

The stories that pictures tell, therefore, are largely in the mind and 
spirit. Pictures talk in the home only as we approach them with open 
mind and humble spirit. Then only will their message be opened to us. 

Dr. Henry Turner Bailey gives us an example of this approach through 
his interpretation of Whistler’s ““Mother” in Twelve Great Paintings. 


In the midst of the rival beauties of the Luxembourg, gaily overdressed in splendid 
paint, or boldly nude in gleaming marble, I suddenly discovered this quiet woman, 
modestly clothed and in her right mind. She had evidently set her face as a flint. 
Her eyes looked straight forward; they would not behold a wicked person. She 
arrested my steps. In life, “the charm of her presence was felt by everyone who 
came near her.” [That charm was immortalized in this picture by her immortal 
son.... 

The public never has been greatly interested in mere arrangements of color and of 
line, and perhaps never will be. The men and women who are sensitive to rhythmic 
measures will always rejoice in the harmonic relations within this frame, in the rhym- 
ing verticals and horizontals, in the orderly scale of five low values, in the subtle 
harmony of analogous tones, in the perfect balance of diverse attractions, in the un- 
assuming but absolute supremacy of the face over everything else; but the mass of 
men and women who constitute the public will always be interested in this picture 
primarily because of the subject itself, never suspecting that in these very harmonic 
relations, to which the artist gave lifelong study, lies the supreme charm of the picture. 

This is a picture of Whistler’s mother, of the woman who bore him in pain, who 
nursed him in sickness, who prized his first crude drawings, who taught him his 
Bible, and brought him up to hate insincerity and sham. She often feared her boy 
was “not keeping to the straight and narrow way,” she never approved of his paint- 
ing on Sunday, but nevertheless she stood by “Jemmie” through evil report and good 
report, and won from him the admiration of his passionate but locked-up heart. 
The haughty, insolent, sharp-tongued author of the “Gentle Art of Making Enemies” 
was always “considerate and kind above all to his mother.”” He escorted her to 
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church on Sunday, called her “Mummy” (his baby name for her) to the end of his 
days, and hung her picture in his bedroom, where he could see it last at night and first 
in the morning. .... 

When her son asked her to sit for this portrait, how surprised she was! How she 
blushed and refused! How happy she was within, and how hesitant without! How 
embarrassed when at last she consented, just to please her boy! Can you not see the 
little drama enacting again! Only her best black dress would be equal to such an 
occasion; only her best lace cap, only her best lace handkerchief. Then she let her 
foolish boy place the chair where he pleased and she took her seat before him. The 
tired feet, that had traveled over half the world with him, were placed decently to- 
gether on the low footstool; the old hands, worn with a life of hard work, were folded 
in the lap, half hidden in the handkerchief. She thought they were not beautiful 
any more, like the hands of the fine ladies whom he had been painting of late. The 
shoulders, bent with the burden of life, were rested against the back of the stiff chair. 
What use had she, Scotch by birth and Puritan by training, for the luxurious ease of 
a modern rocker! 

There she sits, all alone, waiting; her eyes beholding the land that is afar off. 
Of the old school in manner, a little old-fashioned in dress, a little troubled by 
the laxity of her son’s ways, a little embarrassed by the prominence into which 
he has forced her, but with the eye of faith undimmed and the native force of 
her will unabated, that is Whistler’s Mother. I gaze at her face until I know 
what was in Walt Whitman’s heart when he wrote, 


“Young women are beautiful, 
But old women are more beautiful.” 


I look at her until my heart warms. Old memories come creeping back to me. 
I must have seen that face somewhere; I must have known that woman. Sud- 
denly my throat tightens, my eyes swim with tears. Ah! that is the portrait of my 
Mother, too; God bless her. 


A picture is greater than the sum of its parts. The glory of each part 
lies in its fulfillment of the whole. “Our wills are ours to make thine.” 
Each is a renunciation of self for the supreme test of the whole, its spir- 
itual message. Each offers perfect obedience for the final great moment. 
Each with the Master Artist will say, “Lo, I come to do thy will.” In 
the true picture this is the ideal of the painter. It is thus that he sees 
his art before he paints. 

The work of the artist is to choose the vital aspect of the mood, of 
nature, of man, or of whatever may be the cause of his stimulation, that 
phase which may suit best his purpose. Then he must know and idealize 
it and by its means present his message for the understanding and en- 
joyment of others. And then, too, must follow deep sympathy, sensi- 
tive feeling, unhampered imagination, renunciation, and that “spark” 
of divine insight, spirit. 

This is the story pictures tell. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON HOME 
BUILDING AND HOME OWNERSHIP 
JAMES FORD 


Acting Executive Secretary, The President's Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
Washington, D.C. 


~~ F LATE years home economists have become increasingly 

aware of the close relations between their field and that of 
housing. The house is the setting for the home, and its 
@ arrangement and equipment affect every detail of family life. 
Questions of home ownership and home financing also have a very im- 
portant place in the family budget and the management of income. 
Other professions besides that of the home economist are also concerned 
with this problem. These include the architect, the contractor, the 
banker, mortgager, the insurance company, the interior decorator, land- 
scape gardener, teacher, and the social worker. Early in December for 
the first time representatives of each of these professions and of many 
others will come together for a serious study of all aspects of the problem 
of housing. 

The purpose of this Conference was outlined by President Hoover in 
the following words: 


After wide consultation with interested leaders, I have decided to undertake the 
organization of an adequate investigation and study on a nation-wide scale of the 
problems presented in home ownership and home building, with the view to the de- 
velopment of a better understanding of the questions involved and the hope of in- 
spiring better organization and removal of influences which seriously limit the spread 
of home ownership, both in town and country. 


The President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership 
was organized in August, 1930 and its Planning Committee was then called 
to a meeting in Washington. Secretary Lamont and Secretary Wilbur 
are joint chairmen of the Conference. There are two home economists 
on this Planning Committee, your President, Miss Frances L. Swain, 
and Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics. 
Representatives of practically all of the other groups already named will 
also be found on that Committee. During recent months they have 
divided up the subject matter which falls in this general field of home 
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building and home ownership and housing for study by twenty-five fact- 
finding committees, all of which are now hard at work and preparing 
to report to a large Conference, similar in many ways to the White House 
Conference on Childj Health and Protection, which will be held in 
Washington next November. 

The twenty-five fact-finding committees include committees on design 
of houses, on construction, on financing, on home ownership and leasing, 
on types of dwellings, utilities for houses, fundamental (built-in) equip- 
ment for houses, landscape planning and gardening, on slums and blighted 
areas, business and housing, on industrial decentralization, on the re- 
conditioning or remodeling of old houses, on city planning and zoning, 
housing and the community, negro housing, subdivisions, and on large 
scale operations. 

The committees of greatest interest to the American Home Economics 
Association are probably those on Kitchens and Other Work Centers of 
which Miss Abby Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin is chairman, the 
Committee on Home Furnishing and Decoration of which Miss Ruth 
Lyles Sparks of New York City is chairman, the Committee on Household 
Management of which Miss Effie Raitt of the University of Washington 
is chairman, the Committee on Farm and Village Housing of which Dean 
A. R. Mann of Cornell University is chairman, and the Committee on 
Homemaking of which Miss Martha Van Rensselaer is chairman. There 
are, however, home economists serving on several of the other committees. 

These twenty-five fact-finding committees have small memberships. 
Their task is primarily to assemble the best available information on the 
subject matter assigned them, to study the researches which have been 
made to date, discover the gaps in existing researches, and fill in those 
gaps in so far as time and available funds permit. The specialists are 
years ahead of the general public in the information now in their pos- 
session, and through the assembling of the best of such information and 
its careful presentation it will be possible for the Conference to make 
the general public not only more fully aware of the housing problem and 
the best contemporary solutions, but also to point the way for future 
progress. By representing the various interested professions on these 
committees each may make a contribution from his own specialized 
background and better cooperation can be assured for the future in 
working out timely and well-considered programs. Each of the pro- 
fessions represented is profiting by association with the others and the 
resulting reports and recommendations will inevitably benefit greatly by 
the pooling of the experience and wisdom of these widely varied groups. 
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Members of the American Home Economics Association will doubtless 
be interested to learn in greater detail of the plans of the committees 
closest to their own profession. Miss Effie Raitt’s Committee on House- 
hold Management will study methods of increasing contentment of fami- 
lies in relation to their dwelling and to the essential household operations 
and will study also the methods of decreasing dissatisfactions due to 
unnecessary expenditures of time, money, and energy, or to discrepancies 
between ideals and achievements. They will study house structure and 
arrangements as they affect work and will analyze the essential house- 
hold operations. Sub-topics will include, among others, standards for 
housekeeping, materials and finishes, scheduling of household tasks, tools 
and processes, purchase and accounting procedure, storage, the sharing 
of household responsibilities, and paid household service. 

The Committee on Home Furnishing and Decoration under the chair- 
manship of Miss Ruth Lyles Sparks of New York City, is made up of in- 
terior decorators as well as home economists and civic and educational 
workers. It has subdivisions on incomes and budgets in their relation 
to the problem of home furnishing, on producing and marketing con- 
ditions in the furniture and furnishings industries and committees which 
deal with the framing of standards, practice, and principles for profes- 
sional interior decoration and the dissemination of knowledge in this 
subject. An attempt will be made to overcome temporary lack of au- 
thentic data and of adequate training in this field. 

The Committee on Homemaking, under the direction of Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer, has held one meeting but has not yet announced its 
program in detail. It is dealing with relatively intangible but vastly 
important factors. For we have houses in order that we may have 
homes, and the determination of the ideals of homemaking and of the 
methods of facilitating the fulfillment of such ideals is of vast importance 
in a conference of this sort. The subject will be studied from its psycho- 
logical and sociological angles and with consideration of the backgrounds, 
needs, and ideals of home economics, of social service and child welfare 
agencies, of parents, and of the public. 

The Committee on Kitchens and Other Work Centers, under the di- 
rection of Miss Abby Marlatt, has tentatively outlined its subject matter 
under the headings “Requirements for Working Areas in Modern House,”’ 
“Efficiency of Work Areas and Equipment,” and “Building Problems 
Related to Work Areas.” These, of course, will be considered with 
reference to income levels, size and composition of family, change in 
methods of housework, time, motion and fatigue studies, the remodeling 
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of work areas in old houses, materials available for work areas, and 
similar subjects. 

The Committee on Farm and Village Housing, under the chairmanship 
of Dean Mann of Cornell, is the largest Committee of the Conference, 
for it deals with virtually all of the subject matter of the twenty-five 
other committees in their rural bearings. It has distributed its subject 
matter among subdivisions each of which is assigned some problem such 
as needs and trends, types of houses, design and planning, construction 
and remodeling, financing, beautification and farm planning, rural hous- 
ing and health, the housing of special groups such as migratory labor, 
Indians, Mexicans, and other racial groups, the tourist camp, and lastly 
a subdivision on education and guidance. There are many home econ- 
omists on this Committee but its membership includes also representa- 
tives of various other angles of interest in rural housing problems. 

The Committee on Home Information Centers, under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Pearl Chase of Santa Barbara and with Miss Helen Atwater 
of Washington as vice-chairman, has not previously been mentioned. 
It is dealing with a unique problem—that of providing local centers of 
disinterested advice on all matters relating to the building and remodel- 
ing of homes, the choice of site, methods of financing, as well as the prob- 
lems relating to homemaking. It is listing the types of home informa- 
tion service now available and will study intensively and evaluate the 
work of organized home information centers and information services in 
selected typical communities. It will recommend methods of improving 
and coordinating existing information services and will outline so far as 
possible what studies should be undertaken of subject matter for the use 
of local information centers. There are several home economists on this 
Committee which includes also educational specialists, representatives of 
libraries, university extension, and various other groups. 

In addition to the six committees which I have described in some de- 
tail, each of the eighteen other committees will be engaged in equally com- 
prehensive studies. There will also be correlating committees dealing 
with Standards and Objectives, with Research, with Legislation and 
Administration, with Education and Service, with Organization Programs, 
and with Technological Developments. Their findings will constitute 
the most comprehensive and representative study of housing that has 
yet been made in America. 

The significance of this undertaking was best expressed by the founder 
of the Conference, President Hoover, in the following words: 
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Adequate housing goes to the very roots of the well being of the family, and the 
family is the social unit of the nation. It is more than comfort that is involved, it 
has important aspects of health and morals and education and the provision of a 
fair chance for growing childhood. Nothing contributes more for greater happiness 
or for sounder social stability than the surroundings of their homes. It should be 
possible in our country for anybody of sound character and industrious habits to 
provide himself with adequate housing and preferably to buy hisown home. . . . . 
We wish to set up something more than an ephemeral discussion. It is obviously 
not our purpose to set up the Federal Government in the building of homes. There 
are many questions of local government involved. It is my hope that out of this 
inquiry and the conferences that will follow it, we should make so well-founded a 
contribution to our national understanding as to give direction and coordination to 
thought and action throughout the country. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>+@>*-FUNCTIONS OF A DIVISION ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. The round table discussion of 
this subject may be thus summarized: 

Flora M. Thurston, National Council of Parent Education, speaking 
on the question “How may the division serve the extension worker?”’, 
mentioned four ways: (1) by exchange of experiences and points of view 
within the group, (2) by helping to bring the group into contact with 
persons outside, (3) by formulating plans for research or experimental 
projects which might be undertaken by some members of the group, and 
(4) by supplying selected bibliographies. 

Mrs. William R. Stocking, Jr., homemaker of Detroit, Michigan, dis- 
cussing how the family relationship division can help the elementary 
school, said that in the elementary schools emphasis has been placed 
upon “good citizenship” as expressed in the citizen’s relation to the com- 
munity. Not nearly enough emphasis has been laid upon the child’s 
“worthy home membership.” Only on the basis of the elementary school 
can the high school and college be touched. Boys must be included in 
this teaching as well as girls. The problem finds an easy and natural 
approach through the household science and manual arts courses and 
should be correlated by the teachers of other subjects. Less distinction 
should be made between the work of the boys and that of the girls. The 
two groups can work together on projects which have points in common. 
The homemaking subjects are full of possibilities for developing a spirit 
of cooperation between boys and girls which is the basis of developing 
worthy home membership. 

How the family relationships division can help the secondary school 
teacher was considered by Charlotte Keen, Detroit, who presented a 
number of challenging questions about the place of family relationships 
in the secondary school curriculum, methods of organization, and subject 
matter. 

Ruth Lindquist, Ohio State University, discussed several college 
courses of an experimental nature. She said that learning to live success- 
fully with one another in the family was fully as important as learning 
how to be self-supporting. 
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Under the subject ““Mother’s Judgments of Pre-parental Education” 
Laura Hadley, Purdue University, discussed a study made at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota which tried to answer two questions: (1) What 
experiences in child development present the greatest difficulties to 
parents? (2) In which experiences would pre-parental education have 
been of help?—DorotuHeEaA BEAcu, Secretary pro tem. 


EDUCATION FOR HOME LIVING IN SCHOOLS BELOW 
THE COLLEGE LEVEL. Education for family living should be a 
part of the training of every boy and girl because some kind of home life 
is a nearly universal experience and because individual development is 
essentially dependent on the quality of home experience. Education is 
constantly pointed out as the remedy for all modern social ills such as 
delinquency and divorce. Modern conditions make it difficult for the 
home to assume this burden alone; and even were that possible the school 
would still have a significant réle to play. 

The functions of the school in such education are: (1) Tostrengthen the 
home’s contribution through recognition of the child’s home experiences 
as an important factor in his education, and through helping him to 
interpret and evaluate his home experiences, in other words to focus 
his attention on the experiences he has come to take for granted. (2) 
To develop standards and ideals of home and family living. Not all 
children have a satisfactory pattern in theirown homes. These need to 
be helped to set up better images of what home life might be. (3) To 
develop skills and technics and to aid in the acquisition of information 
relative to home life. (4) To develop those personality qualities which 
are essential in mating and parenthood, especially heterosexuality and 
independence from family. 

Schools are by no means universally aware of their responsibility in 
achieving the objectives stated. Much of the work already done has 
been accomplished by the home economics departments. The program 
is much too big to be contained within any one department of activity, 
and schools all over the country are demonstrating that many methods 
are possible. The most usual is the introduction of a course or group of 
courses such as homemaking or social science. Many schools use courses 
already offered—such as social subjects, science, English, biology, physi- 
cal education, or mathematics—and develop the content which re- 
lates to home life. Special facilities, such as contact with young chil- 
dren in nursery school or elsewhere, are utilized. Psychological clinicians, 
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visiting teachers, counselors, and others also make constructive 
suggestions. 

The entire school program with all it offers boys and girls in opportuni- 
ties to develop their social contacts, to establish their independence, and 
to develop their ability to share with one another may be made to con- 
tribute to education for family living —ELLEN MILLER, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


=>+@>>MEASUREMENT OF HOME ATMOSPHERE. Assuming 
that the child produced by the home is to be regarded as symptomatic of 
the atmosphere found in the home, Dr. Rachel Stutsman and her com- 
mittee for the White House Conference undertook to evaluate home 
atmosphere by comparison of the homes of two contrasting groups of 
children—a group of 50 children between 10 and 16 years of age who were 
selected by their teachers and principals as being outstandingly well 
adjusted, and a group of 50 children within the same age range who were 
selected by clinics and other persons doing guidance work as outstand- 
ingly maladjusted. From these children, from their parents, and from 
their brothers and sisters an experienced interviewer obtained answers 
to long and complex schedules of questions covering all the elements 
which were considered to have a bearing on home atmosphere. 

Although an analysis of these questionnaires indicates a basic similar- 
ity between the two groups even in factors where some differentiation 
might have been anticipated, there do appear many outstanding differ- 
ences. There was some difference in economic security, although an 
effort had been made to equate the incomes in the two groups. The par- 
ents of the adjusted group were on the whole better educated. Many 
parents of the maladjusted children came from maladjusted homes. 
The adjusted families were more religiously inclined and were more 
interested in social and community affairs. There was indicated in the 
maladjusted group a greater lack of harmony between husband and wife 
and between parents and children. 

From these differences it has been possible to set up a test to evaluate 
factors within the home which tend to accompany maladjustment; this 
test has separate sections of questions, the answers to which are to be 
obtained by an interview. Separate sections have been made for the in- 
terview with the father, with the mother, and with the child.—FRANCES 
C. Davis, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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=3@>>+HOME SAFETY AS RELATED TO HOME MANAGE- 
MENT. If we consider that 30,000 people are killed yearly by accidents 
in the home, and that school children are injured more frequently in 
home accidents than in any other type, it becomes obvious that the 
home is failing in its most essential duty—that of providing shelter and 
protecting life. 

An investigation of home accidents has shown a large variety of cir- 
cumstances to be responsible, singly or in combination, for these occurr- 
ences. In this particular study the contributing causes have been classi- 
fied to help determine the functions out of which they arose. Home 
management, household chores, and accidents growing out of such ac- 
tivity can be influenced by training and equipment. The help of the 
home economics teacher is greatly needed. Obviously efficiency in 
home management should be measured also in terms of safety for the 
family. With the aid of case records the problem of safety for the 
small child will be given particular attention. Accidental burns on the 
hands group themselves into ten types and the attention of home econ- 
omists should be fixed upon the causes of such accidents. From the 
study of reports and from home visits, it is evident that a preventive 
program for home accidents must become part of a general welfare pro- 
gram if all homes are to be reached, and that therefore home economics 
instruction as well as health instruction must contribute its share to 
accident prevention. It is true that housework is by no means wholly 
responsible for the home accident. Play of children and adults, and the 
joy of doing odd jobs with inadequate tools and improvised methods are 
also responsible for mishaps. All can, however, in some way be con- 
nected with the job of homemaking.—GERTRUDE ZURRER, Research 


Fellow, National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. 


>+@>>THE USE OF STANDARDIZATION BY CONSUMERS IN 
BUYING. The description of characteristics of goods in terms of stand- 
ards is called “standardization.” Industry now uses standards to specify 
characteristics of goods to be produced. Standards may also be used to 
describe goods for the benefit of consumers to aid them in buying. 
Standard specifications may be stated in terms of standard units of 
measurement or standards may be set up creating grades. One standard 
creates two grades of goods, those falling below and those above the 
standard. Several standards may be set up with a series of grades re- 
sulting. A theoretical maximum standard may also be set up and goods 
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may be rated according to this maximum. One quality or performance 
or several may be described in a single set of specifications. 

The adoption and use of standards which provide for the identifica- 
tion and comparison of characteristics of goods will permit the use of 
intelligence and judgment by consumers in buying to a greater extent 
than is possible at present. Standardization will provide a means of 
securing the best for the purpose with a minimum expenditure of time, 
energy, and money. 

Standardization is a complex process with many difficulties involved. 
The determination of the need for a standard and the ability to recognize 
and isolate pertinent characteristics is necessary. Exact procedures for 
identifying and measuring these characteristics must be developed. 
Terms must be defined exactly, and decisions must be made regarding 
the use of standard units of measurement or grades or ratings. Exact 
magnitudes for the characteristics which set the limits of the grades or 
which constitute the bases for ratings must be chosen. 

Agencies for inspecting and certifying goods must be established. 
Goods must be labeled and advertised in terms of standards and con- 
sumers must be educated to use standards when they are available. A 
definite program to promote the development of standards through 
creating consumer demand for them is one of the first essential steps in 
the standardization movement which must be undertaken by home 
economists.—JEsste V. Cotes, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


?@>>THE MODERN HOUSE. In contrast to most European coun- 
tries, particularly France, Germany, and Holland, who have been build- 
ing homes in the modern style for a number of years, America has been 
extremely slow in taking on the new architecture and interior furnishings. 
Such men as Le Corbusier in France, Gropius in Germany, and Oud in 
Holland have succeeded in creating a new style of architecture reflecting 
the spirit of our own age and particularly well suited to present-day 
needs; and today a constantly increasing number of the younger archi- 
tects in these countries are building with enthusiasm in the new manner. 
In America, Norman Bel Geddes and Frank Lloyd Wright are fighting an 
uphill battle against the apathy and even hostile antagonism of this 
country toward the new style. 

No work may justify a claim to permanent significance which does not 
reflect the spirit of its time. The mania for antiques and for reproduc- 
tions of styles of past centuries is a purely modern disease. If those 
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centuries which have given us the styles we so love to emulate had done 
as we have been doing for the past hundred years, they, too, would have 
been as sterile of creative work as we have been during the century from 
which we have emerged. Pictures from the collection of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts show some of the best examples of the modern house, 
explaining its construction and how it differs from all the architecture 
which has preceded it, as well as the new furniture and textiles which 
should be used in it. Encouragement should be given to the artists and 
craftsmen of our day who are endeavoring to be true to themselves by 
working in the style of their own century.— JOSEPHINE WALTHER, Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. 


+©>>THE APPLICATION OF NUTRITION TO MATERNAL 
PROBLEMS. The mother has needs that deserve more serious con- 
sideration than is usually given to them. Beyond the sum total of all 
the processes concerned in the growth, maintenance, and repair of the 
body, the reproductive processes stimulate a period of extensive meta- 
bolic drain on the maternal resources. This increased physiological de- 
mand is of varying intensity during pregnancy and lactation, and certain 
phases can be measured quantitatively through metabolic studies. The 
weight of the mother may decrease because of inadequate replacement of 
her contributions to the offspring’s nutritive welfare. The stores of 
calcium are often seriously depleted to such an extent that obvious 
bone and tooth defects result. There are other forms of depletion less 
easily defined that are even more insidious. 

More attention needs to be paid, perhaps to an extent not heretofore 
properly realized, to the diet and environmental condition of the lactat- 
ing mother so that she may be better prepared to bear strong, healthy 
children and during the entire lactation period preserve her own body 
tissues as well as produce satisfactory milk for properly rearing her 
child. 

In the human individual, as in other species, the quantity and quality 
of the supply of milk depend in no small measure on the physiologic 
well-being of the lactating mother. It has been demonstrated that 
despite liberal feeding during the period of lactation, individuals yield- 
ing large amounts of milk are likely to experience considerable drains 
on their stores of calcium. 

The vitamin content of the milk depends upon that of the lactating 
individual supplying it. The available experimental evidence today 
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indicates that the human organism is dependent on exogenous sources, 
particularly food, for its supply of essential vitamins. There are also 
indications that storage may be accomplished to some extent. If ex- 
clusively breast-fed, the infant is dependent upon milk as its sole natural 
supply of vitamins. There is evidence to show that milk can be enriched 
in its vitamin content through liberal administration of sources of vita- 
mins to the individual producing it.—Icre G. Macy, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


>+®>>NUTRITION. As a direct result of the opinion, based on ex- 
perience, of upper-class students that the background of the majority of 
freshmen did not insure good food and good hygiene practices, a new 
nutrition course was offered to freshmen at the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. The aims were to develop 
sound nutritional practices, to give factual information necessary for 
carrying on the practices, and to establish personal recognition of the 
importance of health. To achieve these aims, the group decided that 
the approach should be through a consideration of the nutrition problems 
of its members and their ability to interpret critically their own food 
and hygiene practices. Therefore, a two-point course with two class 
periods, one to be used for a lecture-demonstration period by the in- 
structor in charge and the other a group meeting under the leadership of 
upper-class students, was offered. 

Questionnaires filled in by the students at the first class meeting made 
it possible to get some knowledge of the present health and hygiene prac- 
tices of each. The summary of the replies served as a basis for the de- 
velopment of the approach as well as for the subject matter needed to 
correct the problems of the group. The problems which seemed com- 
mon to the greatest number in the group were considered first. The 
subject matter presented in the lecture was planned to help solve these 
general problems. The group meetings with the leaders gave opportun- 
ity for the discussion of the individual health and hygiene problems as 
they related to the larger topics taken up in the lecture. 

Upper-class students were used as leaders in the group meetings in 
order to provide a situation in which the freshmen would feel free to 
discuss their problems and to present their thinking, and also because the 
upper-class students’ intimate knowledge of freshmen living conditions 
would be very helpful in understanding situations. 

Some of the problems which were common to many of the group were 
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weight control, food likes and dislikes, especially in relation to dormitory 
meals, in-between-meal eating, colds, constipation, digestive disturbances. 
One of the most difficult problems encountered in the presentation of 
the course was that of adapting subject matter to meet the need of the 
group. The tendency to adhere to a logical rather than to a psychologi- 
cal point of view was especially evident in a subject matter course like 
nutrition. In the second term, certain changes in the course were made, 
based on the suggestions made by those students who were enrolled in 
the course during the first term. 

These two attempts to teach a course in which the subject matter in- 
cluded was based on the need and interests of the student showed stu- 
dents, leaders, and instructor that student participation can be used in 
subject matter courses. It is essential, however, to choose the student 
leaders wisely, for the personality of the leader and her ability to under- 
stand freshmen problems are of great importance. Ability to adapt 
subject matter is necessary, but that can be directed by the instructor. 

In their comments on the course, the freshmen gave valuable sug- 
gestions for improving the procedure. The general opinion indicated 
that the course was of value to the individual because the information 
gained was made with a personal application—OLGA BRUCHER. 


>@>>PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE TEXTILE SEC- 
TION. The textile section has passed out of existence. The textile 
division has taken its place. This is, therefore, an opportune time to 
take stock of our past achievements and, if possible, gain a new inspira- 
tion for the future. 

In browsing through the old records and reminiscing over ten years’ 
personal connection with the section, I have been impressed by the “up 
and doing” spirit it has always maintained. Many of its activities have 
proved so significant that they were later taken over by the Association 
as part of its national program. 

There was a textile conference at the very first meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1908, which was also the last session of the teaching section of the 
Lake Placid Conference. Helen Kinne presided. Mrs. Mary Schenck 
Woolman had charge of the program. Anna M. Cooley spoke, as did 
also Nellie Crooks. A paragraph from Miss Crooks’ paper should not 


be passed by. 


The great work that has been done by the pure food laws in this country has called 
attention to the lack of any market standards in textiles. We pay money and know 
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not what we get. You ask for wool and the price is one dollar and there is no guar- 
antee that there is even one-quarter wool in the goods. You are hopeless and help- 
less .. . . In my investigations, I have found a great necessity for textile 
standards. 


Thus, the first idea of the standardization program of the section and 
later of the Association was formulated. It was first put into definite 
action in 1919 when two projects were launched. One aimed to induce 
textile manufacturers to produce a few standard materials labeled with 
quality specifications. The other had as its objective the improvement 
of interior decoration and furnishings as shown on moving-picture screens. 
The latter apparently fell by the wayside, but the former became one of 
the outstanding contributions of the Association. A central standardiza- 
tion committee was organized with a large advisory committee to assist. 
Miriam Birdseye was the first chairman and the outstanding leader in 
the work.! 

Throughout the next few years the standardization work grew and 
flourished. As a result the section was greatly strengthened. Due es- 
pecially to the efforts of Agnes Houston Craig, the section was more 
closely knit together, the scope of the standardization work was broad- 
ened, and various members assumed the responsibility for different as- 
pects of the work. Through a study of purchasing habits, Ethel Phelps 
pointed out the fabrics for which quality specifications might well be set 
up. Mrs. McGowan engineered the petticoat test which made the sec- 
tion famous. Grace Denny studied the minimum standards which 
might be set up, and Helen Goodrich had charge of the legislative studies. 

The more recent work by such leaders as Doris Schumaker, Mabel 
McBain, Rosamond Cook, and Pauline Beery Mack is well known, and 
their generosity in giving both their time and money is greatly appre- 
ciated. Largely through their efforts the Textile Fellowship was es- 
tablished. To date this has been held by four women whose research 
has supplied information needed in connection with the standardization 
work. 

Minimum standards for clothing courses, surveys on the amount of 
home sewing being done, commercial relationships, and extension work 
in clothing are some of the other problems upon which committees worked. 
And throughout all the years, efforts were made to improve the quality 
of the courses in textiles and clothing given in the schools and colleges 
and to develop more and better research. 


1 See “Some Suggestions for the Textile Section.”” JourNat or Home Economics, Vol, 11 
(1919), pp. 388 to 392. 
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The activities of the section in regard to research have, no doubt, 
played their part in the increased number of research projects on textiles 
and clothing now being carried on in the home economics departments 
of the country. In addition, under the leadership of Lillian Baker, two 
very valuable research conferences have been held, and thus another 
worth while activity launched.—RutH O’Brien, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


>+@>>HOW SILK DRESSES WEAR. This is a report of an aging 
study on fifty ready-made silk dresses purchased at retail during the 
spring season of 1930, at prices ranging from $2.98 to $59.50. The in- 
formation given by the sales persons at the time of purchase of 42 of the 
dresses, their rating as to style and workmanship, and the analyses of 
mineral weighting and of breaking and bursting strengths of the new 
fabrics were given by Freda Gerwin Winning of New York University 
and Pauline Beery Mack of the Pennsylvania State College at the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association at Denver a year 
ago. The purchase of the first 42 dresses was made possibly by a grant 
of money from an anonymous woman interested in consumer problems. 
Another grant of money from a second anonymous donor made it pos- 
sible to add eight dresses to the original group. 

Forty-seven of the fifty clerks selling the dresses misrepresented to the 
purchaser the amount of weighting present in the fabrics. In some cases 
even the store buyer was consulted and failed to give the correct informa- 
tion. Twenty-three of the clerks stated positively that the fabrics con- 
tained no weighting, while the remainder said that they had but very 
small amounts, if any. Under analysis, however, it was found that the 
silk of only three of the dresses contained no mineral weighting. Of the 
remaining 47 dresses, one was found to consist of 100 per cent rayon while 
all but two of the others consisted of approximately one-half or more of 
tin-phosphate weighting. The two dresses which came under this amount 
contained 13 and 38 per cent, respectively. 

A study of the breaking strengths of the fabrics made right after the 
dresses were brought showed that the large majority of the silks had a 
breaking strength of under or close to 20 pounds, an amount generally 
conceded to be the very minimum of safety in the weaker direction of a 
fabric. In fact, only two dresses exceeded this amount, except for three 
made of unweighted fabric and the one which had 13 per cent weighting. 

The aging tests to which the fabrics were subjected consisted of stor- 
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age in the dark, storage in the dark in a vacuum, exposure to ordinary 
daylight through glass, treatment with perspiration, subjection to laun- 
dering and drycleaning, and to a combination of perspiration and light. 

The various silks studied, whether weighted or not, showed almost no 
loss of breaking strength after one year’s storage in an evacuated tube 
in a dark room. Silks stored in a dark room, not in a vacuum, showed 
but slight losses. 

Exposure to indoor light was found to render most of the weighted 
silks unusable after four months, while the unweighted pieces showed but 
small losses of strength. 

Silks treated with perspiration and subsequently exposed to indoor 
light for four months suffered very severe damage. A great many of 
them could be pulled apart with the hands, and none of the weighted 
pieces were usable, save the one which contained only 13 per cent weight- 
ing. The unweighted pieces showed some loss as a result of this treat- 
ment, but none of them were found to be even close to the danger mark 
in strength. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the fabrics were found to spot with water. 
Laundering did not cause much loss of strength, but it did cause great 
shrinkage, especially in the heavily weighted pieces. The drycleaning 
process caused almost no loss in strength in the fabrics unless special 
reagents had to be used to remove refractory spots, in which case the 
heavily weighted pieces suffered more severe loss of strength than the 
unweighted pieces. 

Regardless of the price of the garment, the majority of the fabrics 
showed serious losses of color during laundering, application of perspira- 
tion, and exposure to indoor light. When the behavior of the fabric was 
compared with the statement of clerks at the time of purchase as to how 
they would behave, there was found to be no correlation whatsoever. 
The pressing need of correct sales information about the quality of a 
fabric when it was purchased was shown throughout the report. A 
woman is able to judge for herself the style, becomingness, and workman- 
ship of a ready-made dress; but the quality is not apparent and correct 
information is not available concerning it—PAULINE BEERY MAck and 
GERALDINE E. Cooke, Pennsylvania State College. 


>+>*OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED FOR PARENT EDUCATION 
TODAY. The greatest contribution of home economics teachers in 
the elementary schools to parent education is through the education of 
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youth for home and family life. The school needs teachers who see 
education as a continuous process from birth throughout maturity, and 
who understand the contribution of parents to the education of the child. 
Since the ‘‘whole child’’ goes to school he needs an understanding teacher 
as well as an understanding parent. 

The home economics teacher, because of the nature of the subject 
matter, is in danger of becoming merely a technician. In fulfilling her 
function as a technician, she cannot afford to lose the opportunity to be 
primarily an educator. As an educator, she will organize her teaching 
on the basis of problems, and the validity of her teaching will be tested 
by the development of the child. From the standpoint of a technician, 
the organization of her work tends to be logical and topical rather than 
psychological. As an educator she pursues the discovery and develop- 
ment of personality; as a teacher she tends merely to pursue the dis- 
covery of facts. 

The home economics teacher also has an important contribution to 
make toward the community program of parent education, although it 
is perhaps too much to ask that she should assume the responsibility of 
educating parents to any large degree if she is also teaching children. 
She can, nevertheless, take an important part in a program which the 
school or the community seeks to promote. She is in a strategic posi- 
tion to interpret the child to the parent and the home to the school. 
She also has an opportunity to make home economics the meeting ground 
for the contribution of all the school subjects which help toward better 
personality development and more satisfactory family life——FLora M. 
Tuurston, National Council of Parent Education, Inc., New York City. 


=>>HOW CAN HOME ECONOMICS MORE EFFECTIVELY 
COOPERATE WITH THE PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM? 
Home economics is but one of the many fields into which parent educa- 
tion is leading countless adults today. Psychology, medicine, education, 
child training, sociology, child development, religion, health—these, 
too, are integral parts of the program of parent education; home eco- 
nomics includes something of all and adds thereto its own unique con- 
tribution. 

The most effective cooperation between home economics and parent 
education will be brought about by an emphasis upon already existing 
points of contact. Home implies family, and family in turn implies the 
parent-child relationship. The greatest contribution will be made in the 
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child-centered phases of the subject. While it is true that anything 
which affects the home favorably may eventually be of benefit to the 
child, the parent education program will be most successful when there 
is a direct and immediate contact with the child-involving phases of 
home life. Material and approach must be selective with the child 
interest the dominant note. 

Whatever may be true in other fieids of education, in parent education 
home economics can make its best contribution through a program of 
cooperative activity rather than through a teaching-learning program. 
It is necessary that there be shared experience, with each of the two 
groups gaining as well as giving in the total result. 

The most important factor in achieving an effective result in parent 
education is a lessening emphasis on the content and a continued and 
growing emphasis on the spirit of the home economics program. All 
that pertains to the technics and methods of homemaking and home 
management should be sublimated into the social and spiritual achieve- 
ments of the family life—a place for the complete development of the 
child.—Mrs. J. K. Petrencitt, Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


=+>>CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR, 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. This study of child care courses 
was made through questionnaires sent to teacher trainers, supervisors 
of home economics, and to classroom teachers. The committee hoped 
to bring out certain present-day aspects of the work, but in no way 
expected to make a comprehensive study. 

According to the reports received from teachers, child care is given 
in the elementary schools in three per cent of the schools reported, while 
57 per cent report it in the junior high and 40 per cent in the senior high 
schools. Supervisors report 5 per cent of the elementary schools offer 
the course, 10 per cent of the junior high schools, 83 per cent of the 
senior high schools, and 3 per cent of the continuation schools. There 
were 780 schools reported by supervisors, as against 93 reports from 
teachers of child care. Teachers and supervisors both report the course 
as appealing most to eighth- and twelfth-grade students. 

Specific objectives and aims may be summed up as follows: “To 
help girls to acquire a consciousness of the physical and mental problems 
of childhood and a desire to accept and fulfill a share of responsibility 
toward younger children.” 
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Courses vary materially in content, but the majority include such 
topics as physical, mental, and social development; the emotional life 
and the environmental factors influencing these; habit training; disci- 
pline; behavior problems; play; books for the preschool child; food; 
and clothing. 

Many of the teachers, supervisors, and teacher trainers report the 
cooperation of other agencies in the teaching of the course. Among 
these were the school nurse, Visiting Nurses’ Association, the Child 
Welfare Association, health centers, Board of Health, children’s hospi- 
tals, doctors, other sections of the home economics department, women’s 
clubs, parent-education and parent-teacher groups. 

It is encouraging to note that 79 per cent of the teachers and 76 per 
cent of the supervisors report some sort of contact with children, and 
that 80 per cent of the teacher-trainer group who answered this question 
also reported such contact. This is provided by homes, kindergartens, 
primary grades, church schools, creches, baby clinics, and nursery 
schools. Frequently each student selects one child for special study. 

Little has been accomplished so far in the placement of students 
trained in child care. Where there is an employment agency in the 
school, many of the girls obtain through it after-school jobs. The fact 
that only 40 per cent report requests for girls trained in child care would 
indicate need for publicity. 

Reports of special projects show such cooperative programs as (1) 
home economics classes and school cafeterias serving luncheons for 
young children, (2) bringing underweight children up to normal, (3) the 
making of toys especially adapted to children, (4) helping with groups 
of children in the kindergarten and first grade, and (5) special work con- 
nected with child welfare and baby clinics. 

Reports on the general attitude of students to the course were, in the 
great majority of cases, very favorable, although some supervisors report 
that interest varies with the teacher and grade. There is a strong feeling 
that such courses have been successful and some concrete evidence to 
show that they have helped girls to meet the responsibility of mother- 
hood successfully.—Atice ReBeccaA WALLIN, Highland Park, Michigan. 


&3©>>+SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF A COURSE IN 
CHILD CARE. One often wonders what may result, both imme- 
diately and in the future, from the many hours spent in gaining an 
education. You are interested in the immediate use to which I, a high 
school girl, have put the knowledge gained in my child care course. 
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Perhaps the most interesting is my work in the nursery at my church. 
There for an hour and a half every Sunday we have anywhere from 
fifteen to fifty little people between the ages of four weeks and four years, 
and aided by a trained nurse we meet the problems that arise from 
such a group. It is hard to have a happy group made up of children 
each used to a different routine and of different ages and desires. Some 
love boisterous play and others fondly cling to doting parents, so that 
unless one understands the fundamental principles of the make-up and 
development of children, this would be a very difficult task. However, 
by using and developing one’s own methods of managing the situation 
based on knowledge of the fundamentals of child training, these young- 
sters enjoy a happy time, while the mothers have a few free moments and 
come back better able to care for them. 

I have also found use for my education along this line in taking care of 
children afternoons and evenings. There are several families to whom 
I go, off and on, to care for children. One in particular has been very 
interesting to me. This child had a mother of eighteen, totally inex- 
perienced in children’s needs and not particularly interested in investi- 
gating for herself. I have spent this year, on an average, four afternoon 
a week with this child and have seen her grow from a tiny weakling as a 
baby to a strong, healthy toddler. This mother wanted someone who 
understood the needs of her child and who could free her from her 
responsibility. Thus I was able to earn money and yet help one child 
to a better life. 

I need only mention the value of such training to the mother of the 
future for if it serves to make girls realize their responsibility it has 
accomplished a great work. As a background for any one who is to go 
on with such training it is also quite valuable. In reply to my applica- 
tion to a college where I am planning to continue my home economics 
work, I was given the privilege of omitting my freshman course to take a 
special course open only to those having previous experience in child 
care. 

Training girls in child care, then, is worth while, for the value of service 
to others is generally admitted, and in no greater way could we serve 
humanity than to better its childhood.—Rutu Eacer, ’31, Highland 
Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan. 


7@>*A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM BETWEEN A CAFETERIA 
AND TEA-ROOM COURSE AND THE NURSERY SCHOOL. Those 
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having the responsibility for the course offered to the cafeteria and 
tea-room class at Monroe High School, Rochester, New York, have 
provided an opportunity this year for work at the nursery school situated 
next door to the high school building. 

The students of this class have prepared the food for the noon day 
meal and since they have also served it, they have observed nursery 
school procedure and the treatment of behavior problems which arose 
during the mealtime. 

That some have gained a new attitude toward the training of their 
young brothers and sisters is evidenced by a letter' written by Mary 
Amalfi, an Italian girl, after finishing her first three weeks’ assignment.— 
Lutu C. Covet, Monroe Junior High School, Rochester, New York. 


ADVANTAGES TO PARENTS OF A COURSE IN CHILD 
CARE. I represent the mother of one child, such as may be seen any- 
where. I had no training in the care of children before my baby was 
born, and thought that like Topsy, ‘“‘they just grew.”” Until Patsy was 
two-and-a-half years old she just grew like any untrained weed. If she 
cried, she knew she would get what she was crying for. In fact, as in the 
case of many only children, she was badly spoiled. When visitors came 
to the house there was no peace, for Patsy did everything she could to 
get attention. If she could not get it in any other way she always gained 
notice by climbing all over the furniture. 

This last February we moved to Highland Park and through the psy- 
chiatrist of the high school there, I learned of the nursery school, which 
is a laboratory for the senior girls who are taking the child care course. 
When I went to enroll my little girl in the school, I told of my own need 
for training and it was suggested that I might like to take the course in 
child care. I realized this was a real opportunity and since February 
have regularly attended the class and have had my little girl in the 
nursery school the same length of time. In these five months I have 
learned that children have personalities of their own (not merely an ex- 
pression of the parents’), and to develop normally they must not have 
“too much mother.” In the course we were taught to deal with various 
problems of childhood. I have practiced at home the methods used at 
the nursery school, and I fully realize one must have an understanding 
of a child’s needs and nature in order to deal wisely with him. The past 


1 For the content of this letter, see the JourNAL or Home Economics, Vol. 23 (1931), pp. 
545 to 546. 
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four months have brought such a change for the better in my daughter 
that I hardly believe she is the same child. She has a more wholesome 
outlet for her energies and is establishing those habits— physical, mental, 
and social—which I was not previously equipped to help her acquire. 
My husband is very much in favor of the modern methods of child 
training and helps me carry out the plans which I have developed as a 
result of the course I have just taken. 

Every mother of a child in nursery school has the right to learn what 
I am learning. Opportunities in the high school and at nursery school 
are open to all. I am glad to have had this opportunity to take the 
course and see it put to practice. I hope the day will come when every 
city in America will be able to give to the mothers there opportunity 
to learn how to sanely and scientifically train children so they will be 
better citizens. I most heartily recommend the nursery school and 
child care course to all mothers.—Mrs. Harry Hanrorp, Highland 
Park, Michigan. 


=@>*HOME ECONOMICS FOR THE HANDICAPPED CHILD. 
A study to find out present practices and to obtain opinions in regard 
to home economics in the training of children who are physically and 
mentally handicapped was undertaken by a committee of the department 
of elementary and secondary schools. Although the suggestion for this 
study was made before the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, the emphasis placed on the needs of the handicapped 
child in the Children’s Charter made the study seem more necessary. 
The findings are reported in detail in the August JouRNAL.—CLARA LEE 
Cone, Supervisor of Home Economics, Atlanta, Georgia. 


>> DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A study was made of types 
of special classes offered in the Detroit public schools and the oppor- 
tunities for home economics training offered each group. Two elemen- 
tary schools, one intermediate school, and one high school were found to 
offer special classes in braille for the blind, while eighteen elementary 
schools, three intermediate schools, and one high school offer special 
sight-saving classes for those with only parital vision. These pupils 
enter regular classes in foods and clothing, although frequently a girl 
with sight is paired with each blind girl. These in general show splendid 
ability to concentrate and set standards for careful workmanship. 
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Eleven elementary schools have special quarters for open-air classes, 
made up of anemic children predisposed to tuberculosis, while thirty- 
eight elementary schools are equipped for open-window classes, desirable 
for undernourished, cardiac, and convalescing children. Both these 
groups are apt to join regular classes in foods and clothing, although they 
may work on special problems in line with their interests. One school is 
maintained exclusively for the deaf or partially deaf, and two are for 
crippled children. In these, home economics work is based on the regular 
city course, but emphasis is largely placed upon personal values and home 
uses. 

The mentally retarded are grouped in A and B classes, and although 
there are three schools composed entirely of subnormal children, fifty- 
four of the elementary schools offer special A classes (those under thirteen 
years of age) and five maintain centers for B groups (over thirteen years 
of age). The A group joins with regular fifth-grade girls in sewing 
classes, and those over thirteen years of age have special foods and 
clothing classes daily. In groups of twenty, they prepare the noon 
lunch for their class or assist in preparing it for the school. They learn 
also to make individual garments and home furnishings, as well as the 
correct laundry procedure.—GraceE McApam, Board of Education, 
Detroit. 


+®>>THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION FOR TEACHING SPECIAL CLASS CHILDREN. 
Each challenge to teachers and supervisors is always accompanied by a 
challenge to teacher-training departments. The problem of teaching 
home economics to handicapped children is no exception. 

In the questionnaire which Miss Cone sent out, one division was 
devoted to teacher-training. The replies to the question, ““What courses 
are offered home economics students primarily to develop a better under- 
standing of physically or mentally handicapped children?” show that 
twenty-one of the forty-six institutions which responded, offer one or 
more courses. These vary widely representing the fields of psychology, 
sociology, physiology, and nutrition. 

No institution required a special course in this field, although four 
institutions reported a phase of the problem covered in a required course 
(nutrition, child psychology, methods). Two institutions urge teacher- 
training students to elect some one of the courses bearing on the field. 

The last question in the division, “Would you consider such a course 
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desirable?”’ brought wide divergence of opinion. Eleven said no and ten 
were undecided or qualified the answer. Those giving reasons for 
opinions expressed the idea that this teaching should be done by ex- 
perienced teachers with additional special training; that the curriculum 
is already too crowded; that special courses are not desirable. 

The challenge can scarcely be met through such reasoning as long as 
inexperienced graduates of our departments have to teach special 
classes. Many elementary schools have only one or two such classes and 
one home economics teacher. The teacher is assigned the class and has 
no alternative. 

It would be undesirable to force some other course out of the curricu- 
lum to make room for this special training course. However, a short 
unit could be included in methods courses which might give all students 
some small appreciation of such children. Units might be similar to 
those usually included in the part-time classes or evening classes. 

It is also possible to provide observation in classes of this type. Some 
departments have found such classes desirable additions to student- 
teaching facilities. Care must be exercised that they are not substituted 
for experience with normal children, but they do afford splendid sup- 
plementary L. Srep, Buffalo State Teachers, 
Buffalo, New York. 


=>>STUDY OF TRENDS OF SATISFACTIONS IN LIVES OF 
SPECIAL CLASS GIRLS AND BOYS. Among studies preliminary 
to the development of the home economics course of study in Rochester, 
New York, one was made, under the direction of Jessie Winchell, of the 
“values in trends of satisfactions in lives of girls and boys in home 
activities.” 

One hundred and fourteen special class boys were questioned as to 
their home practices and particular interests. Seventy-five per cent 
of these report that they help prepare meals and about 50 per cent help 
care for younger brothers and sisters; 91 stated they would like to learn 
to prepare and serve meals, to study about food, and to learn how to 
make the home more attractive; and 78 per cent are interested in the 
care and selection of clothing. Almost all boys report sharing in the 
work of the home and contributing to the family income. 

Two hundred and fifty-six girls of special classes answered questions 
concerning their home practices and interests. Large proportions report 
sharing home activities, and many carry major responsibilities within the 
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home. Ninety-seven per cent would like to study buying, preparing, 
and serving foods; 90 per cent would like to study home furnishing; and 
334 per cent want some work in child care. 

The favorite recreations among the boys are outdoor activities. 
About 50 per cent of the girls reported going to the movies as their 
favorite recreation, but about 50 per cent of the girls select outdoor 
activities for entertainment. 

To the question, “What kind of work do you want to do when you 
leave school?” the boys answered, “‘undecided”’ or some mechanical type 
of work. The girls desire factory work, clerkships, and housework.— 
Reported by Loutse Comss, Rochester, New York. 


>> DETERMINING NEEDS OF RURAL HOMEMAKERS AND 
GIRLS AS A BASIS FOR PLANNING THE EXTENSION 
PROGRAM. In the discussion of this subject, many interesting ques- 
tions were brought out, for example: ‘“‘Can we depend upon women to 
analyze their own needs?”’ “Which of the many needs of homemakers 
and girls are we justified in attempting to fill in an extension program?” 
“How can needs be determined?” It is doubtful if sufficient experimen- 
tal work has been done to answer these questions with any degree of 
assurance. But we may remind ourselves of some methods which have 
served as indicators of needs, and may suggest some possible research 
which if developed might shed some light on this question. 

Factors affecting the homemaker’s needs for understanding and per- 
forming certain suggested practices are: size and composition of the 
family group, the adequacy of the family income, the availability of other 
educational agencies. 

This information can be used as a partial basis for program planning, 
but research studies must furnish the facts necessary for program plan- 
ning which will be effective and provide for permanent growth. 

Four conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Programs should be based upon needs. If women are unable to 
analyze satisfactorily their own needs or those of their neighbors, they 
may tell us their desires and so provide us with a starting point. 

2. The extension worker is responsible for mecting needs in under- 
standing, appreciation, desire, and judgment, as well as in performance 
of home practices. 

3. Until systematic research provides accurate data about needs, 
such factors as size and composition of family, adequacy of income, 
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and availability of other educational agencies should be investigated; 
their effect on needs may be estimated, and programs may be built to 
meet these estimated needs. 

4. Needs may be investigated directly, effect of factors may be deter- 
mined with some accuracy, and methods for building programs based 
on needs should be developed by systematic research.—Gracre HENDER- 
SON, Oregon. 


> ?@>>A PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRAM PLANNING. All of us, I 
suppose, have asked ourselves many times as we tried to formulate some 
satisfactory scheme for life and work, ““What is most worth while?” 

Dr. Cabot in What We Live By has listed work, play, love, and worship. 
W. I. Thomas, a sociologist, says all people need response, recognition, 
new experience, and security. 

Mrs. Abel has said, ‘“The satisfaction and contentment that make life 
worth living seem to be found for all people in the foundational things, 
health, home, children, friends, a degree of success among their fellow- 
men. ‘The joy of living for all people is largely in human relationship.” 

Although all of these sound rather intangible and perhaps remote from 
the teaching of food selection and home decoration, I believe there is a 
close connection and that home life can contribute more than any other 
human experience to the enjoyment of things worth while. 

Intangibles are often the fruit of tangibles. Good health, mental as 
well as physical, depends to a large extent on physical environment and 
care. Purpose and vitality are given to our work if we keep constantly 
in mind the final aim. Miss Talbot once said that it was “for the up- 
building of men and women with noble minds and souls.” 

If our programs of work are to measure up to their full possibilities, 
we must face the total problem of the home. Precisely what is it? 
At what points can the need be met through education? Why are homes 
failing? Where they are succeeding what factors have contributed to 
their success? Can these subjects be considered in our program of work? 
Do we have competent people to guide the work? 

As home economists, we have the responsibility of looking at the 
profession, or job, or occupation—whatever we choose to call it—as a 
unit made up of many component parts. We have recognized the food 
problem, the clothing problem, the home furnishing problem, all ob- 
vious and common to all homes. 

The use of psychology in child rearing and family relationships is 
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coming to be appreciated. The use of economics and sociology to give us 
a background for understanding the present situation of the home with a 
recognition of some of the influences that play upon it has not been 
fully recognized. Perhaps it is because we do not come out of economics 
and sociology with a formula for direct application in processes that are 
carried on in the home, but rather with a recognition of trends and situa- 
tions and with a knowledge of forces at work causing these conditions. 

Because my philosophy with respect to a home is embodied in a state- 
ment I made after thinking about it for several years, I am taking the 


liberty of repeating it. 


Home is the place of abode of persons bound together by ties of affection, a place 
where affection of parents for one another, for their children, and among all members 
of the family, is nurtured and enjoyed, where the immature are protected and guarded, 
a place where one may have rest and privacy, where one may enjoy his individual kind 
of recreation and share it with others, a place where one may keep his treasures, where 
one may satisfy his individual tastes, where fundamental culture consisting of customs, 
language, courtesies, and traditions, is conserved and passed on to the young, a place 
where altruism and other worthy character traits are generated and cultivated; a 
haven, a sanctuary and a source of inspiration. 


Any program that contributes to this end, I should say was a worth 
while program for extension work.—Lita BANE, Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


>@>>PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION INVOLVED IN EXTEN 
SION WORK. All extension work is essentially educational. It was 
made so not only by statute but also in response to a need growing out 
of a failure of the school formerly to provide adequate training for life 
in the home and on the farm. 

In all types of education, three elements are involved: the learner, the 
material, and the method. The second and third of these elements are 
only means to an end—promoting the efficiency and optimum mode of 
life of the learner. Education, whether by extension methods or within 
the school, is effective only when it promotes the greatest possible growth 
within the individual in terms of his abilities, interests, aptitudes, and 
capabilities. Wide variation among the members of any learning group 
very seriously affects the teaching procedures. Attendance being volun- 
tary, extension groups or classes are self-selective. Nevertheless, there 
is almost invariably a wide range of ability and previous training. 

Thorndike’s laws of learning apply in extension work as elsewhere: 
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the law of readiness, the law of exercise, and the law of effect. The 
problem of readiness is largely a problem of motivation—creating within 
the learner a strong desire, almost a craving for information of some par- 
ticular kind. The idea of “selling the project” is largely a problem of 
motivation. 

Participation is a keyword in modern educational practice. A knowl- 
edge of progress, made objective through a finished product, is a strong 
stimulant to sustained effort. 

Morrison’s theory of method also is useful in extension teaching. It 
provides for a pre-test to see what the student already knows; teaching 
new material effectively, beginning where the pupils’ knowledge leaves 
off rather than rehashing known materials; drill, to establish the new 
facts; a test to measure progress; adaptation of procedure; and a repeti- 
tion of the process to a mastery of the material to be learned. 

Voluntary attendance, with attendant inconvenience to busy people, 
calls for interesting practical material and methods which are effective 
and pedagogically sound. Relatively long intervals between meetings 
complicate the problem. 

The constant flow of new materials growing out of research requires 
constant study on the part of the extension worker. This may mean 
frequent leave of absence for study. 

Measuring results educationally is more than a statistical tabulation of 
attendance, products made, and miles traveled. Scientific measure- 
ment of the results of the learning process is one of the most difficult and 
yet one of the most challenging educational problems of the day in 
schools as well as in extension work.—E. L. Austin, Michigan State 
College. 


>*©>*+THE POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTION OF EXTENSION TO A 
RESEARCH PROGRAM IN HOME ECONOMICS. While others 
engaged in debate on the subject, extension educators accepted as a 
basic fact that people are interested in growing mentally long past their 
youth, and that this interest focused on even just a better way to doa 
homely task might yield high satisfaction to the individual and rich 
returns in better standards and practices through the country at large. 
By faith, then, extension developed a new field, making a nation-wide 
contribution to the adult education program of our country. 

What contribution can these extension educators now engaged in the 
presentation, to the women who are on the job as homemakers, of the 
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application of natural and social sciences to the problems growing out of 
the home, make to research programs in their field? Harking back to 
their history, I would say they can bring faith, faith that the problems of 
the home can be brought into the realm of the knowable and controllable. 

Not all of them, of course, can see by the eye of faith homes as they 
might be if our research programs were so advanced that the applications 
of the natural and social sciences to the problems of the home were 
obvious. Not all, perhaps, in early days saw by the eye of faith the wide 
scope of extension education. Yet, shall we not consciously strive to 
have an increasing number with faith in the reseach program as a prac- 
tical, necessary, vital part of a broad program in our field? 

If there is faith in the feasibility of the program as an important 
corollary with one’s own work, the next step is to understand what is 
being done in one’s own state and in the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. Then, a sympathetic, fair interpretation of our program 
may be given to the women in the homes. Nutrition research becomes 
not “feeding rats,” but investigations that may make possible better 
health for us all. 

The practical woman in her home, interested in the immediate short- 
cut in household practice that may save time, now and here must be 
helped to take a forward, distant view of homes as they may be and be 
helped to see that preparation for that time is something which we who 
live today must do as well as to discover the short cuts for present help. 
Have you interested the women of your state in the long-time research 
program of your state? Of the Bureau of Home Economics? Do you 
kindly yet firmly check the casual, belittling comments that sometimes 
arise when research in matters of homely everyday nature is discussed, 
or do you let them pass unchallenged? Active rather than passive co- 
operation is needed if the foundation for better home standards is to 
come. 

Knowing the homes of a state, extension educators are in a position to 
suggest the research work that would be of most help to the homes, both 
for immediate and remote ends. Suggestion of problems to be worked 
upon should follow field work with your projects. 

Make the women aware that their problems may be studied, that their 
homes are of concern to the state, and that vocal expressions of felt needs 
on their part are necessary if their representatives in the government 
are to consider seriously their needs and make appropriation for them.— 
MARGARET JusTIN, Kansas State Agricultural College. 
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7@>>ADVERTISING. Essentially, our business is to amplify the 
neighbor-to-neighbor, back-fence chatter about foods which has always 
gone on between women. And to amplify it about a thousand per cent. 
We stand in the position of woman to woman, with every potential reader 
of advertising copy, every prospective user of the food product. Ours 
is the personal touch, with that elusive and potent eighty per cent of the 
buying world—women. 

From the point of view of her own organization, the function of the 
home economist is to uphold the high ethics of home economics in the 
exploitation of foods. The need of a director of home economics in every 
food concern whose advertising is prepared by the copy department of a 
large agency is becoming more insistent every day. For the days when 
advertising was ballyhoo, quackery, “hooie,” have almost entirely passed. 
Food advertising today must have the scientific accuracy of a laboratory 
textbook, combined with the charm of Aunt Jenny’s secret recipe for 
chocolate fudge cake. Unscientific copy, false data which were either an 
insult to the credulity of the consumer, or deliberately vicious in their 
effect, were not unknown a few years ago. Copy which was prejudicial, 
“knocking” competitive foods, was fairly customary—and its bad effect 
in several instances has taken years to overcome. 

The home economist, with her close consumer contacts, has done much 
to change the spirit of competitive food advertising. She is able to thwart 
certain campaigns of negative character, and instigate new ones of in- 
finitely greater benefit to her company, her advertising, and the ultimate 
consumer. 

Standing as she does for definite advertising ethics today, with her 
insistence upon strictly accurate food information, with her constant 
food research, she has done much to increase national good faith in ad- 
vertising. Women have learned through direct contacts with the home 
economist of the large food concerns that what they see in advertising 
copy they can believe down to the last dotted “i.” Faith in the home 
economist —who is, above all other things, a woman—has worked many 
miracles in the direct increase of sales. 

The millions of dollars spent annually for advertising give it incal- 
culable power. To exercise its greatest influence, advertising should 
be an educational organ. And our experiences of the past few years in the 
presentation of foods with honesty has had amazing returns among the 
women to whom we direct our campaigns.— Mary DAHNKE, Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


] 
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>+@>>PRODUCTION. The merging and combining of the past few 
years are but symptoms of the basis of success for business of the future— 
progress through cooperation. The home economist in the business 
world will take a cue from this and bend her energies toward cooperation 
with the executives of her firm. 

She may be of value by sensing the changing needs and desires of the 
buying public, and translating them into new products, new packaging, 
new designs, new methods of merchandising. The housewife of the 
future will not be coerced into buying what the manufacturer has to sell, 
but will, by the power vested in her, force him to make what she wants. 

While the food manufacturers have led the way toward cooperative 
selling, the textile and allied people have been slower to grasp the need 
for this merging. Anyone who has ever watched the efforts of a woman 
trying to select a pattern, material, trimmings, and findings for making 
the simplest sort of garment will realize the need for a real production 
job in this field. 

We may help by directing the attention of the firm’s executives toward 
producing the right things; toward the proper testing out beforehand of 
the manufacturers’ plans and ideas to discover whether they are saleable; 
toward the necessity for having proper packaging, proper directions for 
use of the article on the package, proper size of package. 

The production angle of home economics in business is a field of golden 
opportunity for the forward-looking home economist.—IRENE HUME 
TayLor, John F. Jelke Company, Chicago. 


>+©>>PUBLICITY. Practically all educational work done by the 
home economist in a business firm can be called publicity. The home 
economist engaged in educational publicity is interested in seeing that all 
publicity regarding the merchandise with which she deals is authentic 
and helpful. 

One of her most important activities is to bring manufacturer, retailer, 
and consumer in close relationship so that the consumers may use the 
product successfully and with appreciation of its quality, and manu- 
facturers may be advised of consumer needs and reactions. 

A sketch of the activities of the home economics department of the 
American Bemberg Corporation will give a concrete idea of how this 
work is carried on in such an organization. Our department cooperates 
with editors of newspapers and periodicals in the preparation of news 
items for their publications. We suggest and review advertising material 
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and cooperate with the manufacturers of hosiery, underwear, and 
fabrics who use Bemberg yarn, advising them regarding the requirements 
and reaction of the consumer and retailer to their product. We test 
samples of their new merchandise and if they conform to Bemberg stand- 
ards, we pass on information regarding them to interested groups. 
This department gives lectures and fashion shows to executives, buyers, 
and sales people of department stores and to schools, extention groups, 
and women’s clubs. In addition, we prepare and send our educational 
material including exhibits and lesson plans for schools, extension leaders, 
and sales classes interested in synthetic textiles. At large conventions 
where there is keen interest in textiles and fashions, we arrange fashion 
shows and booth exhibits. The supervision of films and radio talks to 
interest and educate the public is another responsibility. 

These are only a part of the home economics activities in this broad 
field. A growing appreciation of the value of such work indicates that 
there will be other opportunities. To develop them a woman must have 
an understanding of the practical needs of the consumer and of teaching 
and merchandising, along with vision, executive ability, and confidence 
in the product and firm she represents.—Lovuis—E Huston, American 
Bemberg Corporation, New York City. 


=>>COLLEGE TRAINING OF GIRLS FOR RESTAURANT 
BUSINESS. The thesis to be developed here is that young women 
who are graduated from a four-year course in home economics with a 
major in institution management should and could be of immediate value 
to a business without having to go through an extended period of train- 
ing. At the present time, it is rather generally conceded both by busi- 
ness concerns and by the home economics departments themselves that 
they are not. 

There are, I believe, three principal reasons why college graduates of 
vocational courses are not prepared to be of any considerable immediate 
help in a business concern: they lack a purpose which would give their 
college courses meaning; they lack guiding principles by which to test 
experiences and develop discrimination; they lack the ability to use in- 
formation to which they have been exposed. 

To remedy the situation, I should suggest that every girl in a vocational 
course be required to formulate, rather definitely, an objective which she 
wishes to realize. It might be stated in such simple terms as, “I want 
to learn to be the best restaurant manager in the community where I 
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shall work.” I should suggest that she then be led to formulate some 
principles which she felt were legitimate principles to guide her in achiev- 
ing her objective. Suppose she would decide upon such principles as 
these: ““My restaurant must be a financial success, since there would be 
no point in having it unless it were; my restaurant must please my cus- 
tomers or it wouldn’t be financially successful very long; my restaurant 
must be a happy place for workers or I couldn’t achieve either of the first 
purposes; and all of these things my restaurant must do or I’d get no 
personal feeling of satisfaction.” I should suggest then that she be led 
to analyze each course as to its bearing upon her chief purpose. 

With a strong purpose as the background to college training, some 
guiding principles by which to test experiences and observations, and a 
real desire to find useful ideas and tools in each course taken, a college stu- 
dent should look and talk and perform like a different person from the one 
she now so often Maramor Tea Room, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


>THE NEW SCIENCE OF COOKERY IN HOTELS. It is 
the purpose of this paper to give an idea of the problems which hotel 


executives are facing today in their efforts to furnish the type of food 
which the public seems to demand. 

There have been many influences in the past two decades to make 
necessary a new type of cookery for hotels such as those operated by the 
Hotels Statler Company. The rapid expansion and development of 
industrial life has brought thousands of people into the cities and this 
type of business has demanded food of the plain, well-cooked, “home”’ 
variety. Then, too, educational efforts have caused the people to take 
more interest in nutrition and diets that promote physical well-being. 
Generally speaking, the people who patronize our restaurants lead a 
sedentary life and heavy, rich food is distasteful to them. 

In promoting a policy to produce the home-cooked type of food, a hotel 
executive is naturally going to have some difficulty in convincing Euro- 
pean chefs that American people demand American food. A gradual 
progress is being realized, however, and by combining all of the modern 
scientific knowledge with the skill and artistry of the old masters, the new 
science of cookery in hotels should make rapid strides in the next few 
years. More and more, the European chef is feeling a certain respect 
for American tastes, and he is beginning to draw on the American home 
for ideas and suggestions. 
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Our own company is concentrating on the new program. Mr. E. M. 
Statler always made it a policy to have his hotels conform with the de- 
sires of the public, and now Mr. J. L. Hennessy, vice-president in charge 
of catering, is carrying on this policy in his department. We conduct an 
experimental kitchen in which our standard recipes are thoroughly tested 
before being submitted to the houses. Our chefs have cooperated with 
us in our efforts to produce lighter type entrees. We have condemned 
the practice of preparing food far in advance of the time it is to be served. 
We are producing home type desserts, and are making a specialty of 
salad and sandwich plate combinations. 

We advertise that we produce American food, and we are planning to 
keep in step at all times with the new science of cookery in hotels.— 
MARIE CasTEEN, Hotels Statler Company, Inc., Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 


>>SELF-FINANCING DORMITORIES. The average earn- 
ings from college dormitories are rather low. This is in many instances 
due to high initial costs, or to low rental charges, or to ineflicient operation. 

A very common attitude, particularly where dormitories have been 


donated outright, is to give the students as low operating rates as pos- 
sible and to ‘“‘break even.” This breaking even is easy to accomplish 
where the building is a gift and there are no taxes. As a result careless 
planning and inefficient management follow, and the kindly intentions 
of the donors are not fully realized. 

The self-financing dormitory has grown out of necessity. Donors 
have not been available, or it has been found desirable to direct gifts to 
other objectives. Specific instances of self-financing units will be con- 
sidered with illustrations, and the limitations of the plan discussed. 
Five important elements on the self-financing plan are: (a) general 
financial considerations affecting the form of financing; (b) cooperation 
with the college administrative authorities; (c) planning the building for 
popularity, efficiency, and permanence; (d) comprehensive budgeting and 
accounting; and (e) the selection of management.—ALex. L. Trout, 
Malcomson and Higginbotham and Trout, Detroit. 


+@>+METHODS USED IN STUDYING MONEY CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF FARM WOMEN TO THE FAMILY INCOME. The 
comparative study of possibilities for contribution to the family income 
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by farm women in four agricultural districts of Oklahoma includes a study 
of more than a money contribution. It covers enterprises in which the 
women engage which are beyond household activities usually assumed by 
the homemaker, and by engaging in which she may contribute money 
or may release money that should she withdraw her labor, would have 
to be paid to others for goods or services. 

Women who are cooperating by keeping monthly records of their 
contributions for a year are volunteers from the districts in question who 
have been recommended by county agents, home demonstration agents, 
county school superintendents, teachers, ministers, friends, and the co- 
operators themselves. They constitute a selective sample in that a 
group of the higher level are likely to suggest their own kind; only those 
interested in the training received from keeping a record or in contribut- 
ing their bit to the body of knowledge will cooperate; only those with 
reasonable intelligence and with some training can analyze their activi- 
ties and record the results in such a way as to be valuable to research. 

The way in which the record is kept depends upon whether or not the 
woman assumes the responsibility for the enterprise. If she assumes this 
responsibility she must think of the business in terms of expenses and 
receipts. Her expenses are analyzed in terms of money spent, value of 
commodities used from the farm to carry on the enterprise, and value of 
labor employed other than her own, whether hired labor or that per- 
formed by members of her family. Receipts include cash receipts and 
the value of the fruits of her enterprise when used by the family. In- 
ventory change, of course, is included. 

Where the homemaker does not assume the responsibility of the en- 
terprise but contributes labor, she keeps a record of the kind of work 
performed. She measures her work either in time spent or by the unit 
usually employed in measuring the value of that particular kind of labor. 
For purposes of comparison prices of commodities not thrown upon the 
market are assigned the local market price. Labor is evaluated at the 
local wage paid to a hired man or woman for the kind of work performed. 

The details of the record keeping are carefully explained to the coopera- 
tor by a representative of the department during a call. Contacts are 
made each month. Until the homemaker is sure of her ground these 
contacts are personal; later they are made by correspondence. 

Checking of records is extremely important. A checking sheet on 
which the original data are transcribed is very valuable for the detection 
of discrepancies. Many checks for accuracy should be applied. A 
staff member with practical and local rural experience is valuable. 
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The project does not involve elaborate treatment in presentation. 
Many relationships are suggested by a study of the homemakers’ eco- 
nomic contributions. I call your attention to the word in the title of 
the project, “possibilities,” which limits the field of study. The study 
is one step beyond the survey. Our vision is focused. The report can 
be nothing more than a summary of the details as accurate as the home- 
maker under careful supervision can record, a comparison of the oppor- 
tunities offered in the several districts, and a forward look.—GRAcE 
FERNANDES, Experiment Station, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 


College. 


@>*>METHODS USED IN STUDYING THE CASH CONTRI- 
BUTIONS OF FARM HOMEMAKERS TO THE FAMILY IN- 
COME. The study which is being made at the Vermont Station deals 
with the farm homemaker’s earnings of money from all sources. The 
group for study consists of about 60 women from among those who pre- 
viously furnished detailed household accounts for a study of standards of 
living. Because of the considerable amount of data which is available 
concerning these families, it is probable that a more intensive study can 
be made than would have been possible had a different population been 
chosen for study. It is felt, however, that a larger group would be ad- 
visable. 

Among the many data concerning each of these families available when 
this study was outlined were: record of cash expenditures for family 
living for one or more years, amount of farm products used, record of 
farm business, make-up of the family and household, information con- 
cerning the house and its equipment, accessability of the farm. The 
additional information needed in order to make this study was collected 
by means of a questionnaire. 

The cash contribution of the homemaker is being studied from the 
points of view of her labor on farm enterprises, her independent under- 
takings, and wages earned by her work for others. 

For each of the first two subjects information was obtained concerning 
the nature of the undertaking, receipts, and expenditures of money, time, 
and farm products. Knowledge was obtained of such details as where 
products were sold, how customers were obtained, and the form in 
which products were marketed. 

Study will be made of the factors which influence the homemakers’ 
earnings of money and of the relationships existing between the amount 
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of their cash contributions and a few specific factors as, for example, 
size of the family, ages of members of the family, home conditions, 
amount of farm income, and her education. It is planned to include in 
the published report detailed descriptions of any especially noteworthy 
money-making endeavors of the group.— MARIANNE Muse, University 
of Vermont. 


3@>>A STUDY OF THE FREQUENCY OF PAID WORK DONE 
BY THE RURAL RHODE ISLAND HOMEMAKER, AND SOME 
OF ITS EFFECTS UPON HERSELF AND HER HOME. The con- 
tinual discussion concerning married women working for pay made it 
seem desirable to learn some of the actual facts of the situation. This 
study was undertaken by the home economics research department of 
the Rhode Island Experiment Station and was especially interesting be- 
cause homemakers included in a previous study were also wage earners. 

The methods used in the collection and handling of the data are quite 
simple. ‘Two investigators interview in her own home each wage-earn- 
ing homemaker. After a friendly relationship has been established, ques- 
tions are asked and impressions recorded which are used to fill in the 
questionnaire especially prepared for this purpose. The questionnaire 
covers points of interest such as: the amount and source of the total 
family income; whether the homemaker’s paid work is full or part time, 
in or out of the home; the conditions affecting the time spent in home- 
making, including the composition of the family, size and conveniences 
of the house, and the use of commercially prepared food, clothing, and 
laundry. A personal data sheet is included with the questionnaire on 
which are recorded the general health of the woman and her family, the 
condition and location of her home, her temperament and culture, her 
own and her husband’s attitude toward her wage-earning activities. 

The data are classified in a simple manner so that the various columns 
of facts may be added and averages and percentages easily determined. 

The results of the first 408 records to be completed point toward some 
interesting relationships.—BLANCHE M. Kuscuke Experiment Station, 
Rhode Island State College. 


>+8>*+PERSUADING MRS. AVERAGE WOMAN AND HER 
FAMILY TO PRACTICE DIETETIC WISDOM. The problem of 
persuading Mrs. Average Woman or any member of her family to prac- 
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tice dietetic wisdom depends on using methods which are based on sound 
educational principles. ‘To be fundamentally sound, such a method must 
provide an opportunity for her to learn by doing, to experience satisfac- 
tion in the doing, to be personally responsible, and to measure her 
achievements. 

Ways in which Mrs. Average Woman and her family may be helped to 
learn by doing: 


1. In his own home each may mark a score card to indicate whether the meals con- 
tain the so-called ‘“‘protective foods.” 

2. In group meetings at a community house, clinic, or social settlement opportu- 
nity can be offered to learn to select “‘A’’ meals. This procedure can be adapted to 
the age and experience of the group. The emphasis is placed on selecting meals con- 
taining milk, vegetables or fruit, and some substantial energy-giving food. 

3. In group meetings (school for children) they may feed and observe the excel- 
lent growth and health of white rats fed on diets containing milk and leafy vegetables. 

4. In group meetings (or the home) each may take part in answering such ques- 
tions as, why do we have indigestion; how can diet affect the teeth and gums; how 
can we learn to like foods; how can we judge the soundness of food advertising and 
diet fads; how can we manage to choose adequate but inexpensive diets? 


The average family may be helped to experience satisfaction in the 
practices of dietary wisdom by emphasizing the improvement in vital- 
ity, feelings, and dispositions when “A” meals are eaten, and by prais- 
ing efforts to choose good meals. 

Members of the average family may be helped to accept personal 
responsibility for their diet when it depends on personal selection. De- 
veloping the personal responsibility of the young child should be con- 
sidered in this connection. The adult can use the child’s desire for ap- 
proval so easily and so effectively that this method of motivation should 
be used guardedly because when he reaches the age of adolescence the 
desire for independence often causes him to reject those practices for 
which previously he had not felt a personal responsibility. 

The average family may be helped to measure achievements in the 
following terms: 


1. Improvement in the family diet scores. 

2. Improvement in the children’s gums and teeth and the gums of the adults. 
3. Regular and increased gains in the children’s weights. 

4. Improvement in the family disposition. 


The achievements of the home economics worker in social service 
should also be measured.—Mary L. Hann, Michigan State Normal 
College, Y psilanti. 
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&+@>+THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. A professional life for the 
home economics trained woman offers a field rich in opportunity. In 
the dawn of women’s economic independence, housework, teaching, and 
nursing were the only types of work to which the woman who wanted to 
or had to earn her own living could turn. Few are the fields not open to 
women today, and from these few she is barred by physical rather then 
mental limitations. 

In the early history of home economics, we see very much the same 
condition existing. At first those trained in the subject could become 
dietitians or teachers, but as time went other opportunities were pre- 
sented to the home economics trained woman. 

The home economist in industry is a proof of the growth of home eco- 
nomics as a profession. How shall we define the place of the home eco- 
nomics trained woman in business? In what relation does she stand in 
relation to producer and consumer? On the one hand, she interprets 
consumer demand to the producer who must meet this demand, and, on 
the other, she interprets problems of production and distribution to 
the consuming public. 

It is difficult, impossible even, to fit home economics women in business 
to any one mold, for their activities are as varied as the positions they 
fill. In every case, however, the work is educational, although in all 
cases its efforts are not directed toward the same groups. In some in- 
stances the home economist’s work may lie entirely with groups within 
the organization; in others, with groups outside to whom her company 
wishes to present its product. Perhaps her attention is engaged en- 
tirely with problems which must be solved in a chemistry or bacteriology 
laboratory. 

What created a demand for home economists in business? Unques- 
tionably, the trend in advertising was the deciding factor. With the 
development of the science of nutrition, homemakers became interested 
in food values. Advertisers of food products recognized the advantage 
of bringing to the attention of their public the part played in the diet by 
their particular products. 

The home economist has become a factor in the business world; and her 
contribution is recognized by manufacturer and consumer alike.—INEz 
SEARLES WILLSON, National Livestock and Meat Board, Chicago. 
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HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING: GENERAL IMPRES- 
SIONS. ‘The’ Association is grown up.” This comment by an ex- 
president is not a bad summary of the impression which the Detroit 
meetings made on the seasoned “‘conferee.”” It was not merely that at- 
tendance broke records and expectations when it soared to 1,653, nor 
the skill and appearance of ease with which the local committees foresaw 
and met all needs, nor even the high quality of the individual speakers on 
the programs. All these played their part, but over and beyond them 
was a sense of well-geared action, of good team play among people, each 
of whom knew what was expected of her and had come prepared to do it. 
As a matter of course, practically all meetings began punctually and 
ended at the time set. Chairmen and presiding officers may have 
grumbled in private at the reminders of this, that, and the other responsi- 
bility that came in advance from the executive secretary, or begrudged 
the Monday dinner hour at which the machinery of the meetings and 
reports was explained; but the rest of us reaped the reward of their 
labors as the sessions took their orderly course. As will be seen from 
this JoURNAL, an unusually large proportion of abstracts of papers was 
turned in, while the reports published in the September Bulletin came 
with almost no delays and in exceptionally good form. 

The program itself showed a coherence from which even an outsider 
must have gained a sense of unity in variety. The reorganization of the 
Association into its five subject matter divisions and ten professional de- 
partments sometimes looks hopelessly complicated and diversified, but 
in practice it seems to lessen confusion and duplication. Moreover, it 
keeps before us the realization that homemaking calls for information 
from different underlying sciences and arts, and that this information 
must be applied in different ways by home economists in different lines 
of work. Whether we are talking about the members of the family, 
their income, their house, their food, or their clothing, our fundamental 
concern is their joint welfare inthe home. And the same is true whether 
we deal with actual or future parents, with preschool youngsters or uni- 
versity students, with farm homes or families on the charity organization 
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list, with the patients in a hospital or the potential purchasers of some 
manufacturer’s goods. 

Another thing that probably makes more for the coherence of a meeting 
than we realize at first is the adoption of a central theme. Not all ses- 
sions shape their programs around it, but many of them do; and since it is 
always mentioned in invitations to outside speakers, and kept especially 
in mind in planning the public meetings, it is considerably more than an 
empty form. 


+@>>THE GENERAL PROGRAM. This year the central theme 
was of the Home in Individual and Family Development” — 
a tent large enough to shelter almost any home economics idea. At the 
open meeting on Tuesday evening it was developed from the standpoint 
of the state by Governor Brucker of Michigan, while the interrelation 
between the home and the school was well and wittily brought out by 
Dr. Kelly, whose paper appears on pages 907 to915. At the Wednesday 
evening meeting, the place of art in the home was the special aspect con- 
sidered, Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale speaking of the home as 
the place in which the love of good literature can be best developed and 
the effect of this on the personality and lasting satisfactions of the chil- 
dren. What Mr. Farnum said about pictures in the home appears on 
pages 916 to 923, though unfortunately we cannot reproduce those 
which appeared on the screen as he talked about them. 

The close connection between home economics and the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection appeared in many of the 
special group meetings. Frequently, reports or topics of study under- 
taken in connection with the Conference formed the focussing point of 
discussions and plans for future work. In addition, Dr. A. J. Carlson 
spoke at the Association’s business meeting on the work of the medical 
section, and Dr. Barnard, director of the Conference, made the pleasant, 
informal announcement that the first subcommittee report to be pub- 
lished was just off the press and was one to which home economists under 
Miss Van Rensselaer had been especially important contributors (see 
page 982). 

Dr. James Ford, at the same meeting, told about the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership and the many ways in 
which it touched home economics. His paper, on pages 924 to 928, 
will be especially welcome now that the Conference itself is so near at 
hand. In the November issue, the JouRNAL hopes to give further news 
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about the preparations for this significant gathering and also one or two 
housing papers. We foresee that the Conference findings will enlarge 
our interest on the subject and will give a great impetus to the Associa- 
tion’s new division on the house. 

With each division and department holding two special meetings, their 
discussions were obviously too numerous and varied to be summarized 
here. We leave the story to the abstracts which appear under Signs of 
the Times (page 929) and Research (page 974). 


>>>DIVERSIONS. One of the special requests made in advance by 
the gracious president of the Association was that everybody should see 
to it that nobody felt out of things. Our hostesses probably did not need 
this hint, but in any event they carried out its intent. The tea which 
the Michigan Home Economics Association gave on Monday afternoon 
to those who were already on hand struck a note of friendly informality 
that echoed through the week. It certainly was heard the next after- 
noon when the student club delegates had their jolly tea-dance. 

And who could have felt bored or lonely during the afternoon and 
evening at Cranbrook? The long line of busses imposingly escorted 
across traffic lights by the motor police carried nearly nine hundred from 
the city to the destination twenty miles or so to the north. The crowd 
completely filled the beautiful Cranbrook parish church, where we paused 
for a concert from the carillon in the Gothic tower, and were told about the 
aims and ideals of the Cranbrook Foundation. This is located on the 
spacious Booth estate of woods and meadows and gentle hills. The 
progressive school established by Mr. Booth for boys is already in opera- 
tion, housed in buildings whose architectural charm is set off by charming 
courts and gardens, and in whose equipment taste and wealth have been 
happily combined. A sister school for girls was approaching completion 
nearby. Both will enjoy the open-air theater where the home economists 
were given an entertainment long to be remembered—classic dancing 
and a charming little play by the young pupils of the well-known train- 
ing school connected with the Detroit Civic Theater. Then followed a 
supper, which was served cafeteria fashion on the lawns of the school, 
and which for perfection of service and quality of food showed that Miss 
Bemis of the Cranbrook School was an institution economist to be 
proud of. 

The banquet on Friday evening marked the official close of the Asso- 
ciation’s meetings and maintained the same level of friendliness, de- 
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lightful entertainment, and excellent management. The seven hundred 
or more who filled the ballroom of the Book-Cadillac had the pleasure of 
a brief word or a bow from the twenty distinguished persons who occu- 
pied the table of honor, but there were no speeches, and all could relax to 
enjoy the really good program of folk music and dancing provided by 
representatives of various foreign-born groups among Detroit’s citizens. 


>+@>*-ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. It being customary 
in the American Home Economics Association to re-elect officers for a 
second year, and this being off year for change of president, elections 
attracted relatively little attention. A new secretary was chosen, how- 
ever, to succeed Miss Frances Zuill, who had generously served a third 
year so that Association business might not be hampered by having the 
secretary and the president changed at the same time. Dr. Marie Dye 
of the Michigan State College was elected in her place, and we trust that 
she will feel it was at least in part a recognition of her fine work in helping 
arrange the Detroit program and an expression of the sincere regret that 
all felt about an accident to her knee which prevented her from being on 
hand to see how successfully her plans worked out. 

All officers and committees are listed in the September Bulletin of 
the Association. For officers, chairmen of divisions and departments, 
regional councilors, and Atlanta committee see page 989. 


>+@>>ATLANTA, 1932. As was briefly announced in August, next 
year’s meeting is to be held in Atlanta, Georgia, June 20 to 25, with the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel as headquarters. Miss Leila Bunce and Miss 
Clara Lee Cone of Atlanta will act together in charge of local arrange- 
ments, while Miss Epsie Campbell and Miss Mary E. Creswell of Athens, 
Georgia, will be local consultants on the program committee. 


>*©>>HELPS FOR COLLECTORS OF TEXTILES. During the 
last year the committee on the correlation of art with textiles and cloth- 
ing has prepared several valuable helps for teachers in its field. One of 
these was the article on collecting textiles which Miss Sibyl Browne 
contributed to the August JouRNAL and of which reprints may be obtained 
for 10 cents each from the Association headquarters, 620 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Another, shown at the Detroit meeting, is a 
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carefully made list of establishments in the United States and abroad from 
which authentic samples of textile art may be obtained. This was pre- 
pared by Miss Mary F. Patterson, associate professor of household art 
and design at the University of California, whose own collection bespeaks 
her knowledge and understanding of the subject. The list fills twelve 
mimeographed pages and has been bound in Italian hand-blocked paper, 
which in itself represents one form of textile design. The entire supply 
sent to Detroit was sold out, but we are happy to announce that more are 
now available and may be purchased for $1.00 a copy from the American 
Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


=>>SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND EDUCATION. The 
results of the effort made in Washington, D. C., in July to test the pur- 
pose and place of sound films in public instruction surpassed all expect- 
tation and bid fair to convince educators in general that a most effective 
instrument for disseminating information and creating attitudes is all 
too slowly finding its way into school practices. 

The plan was developed at the instigation of a group of interested edu- 
cators from all parts of the country, under the joint direction of Mr. 
Harley L. Clarke, president of Fox Film Corporation, and a committee 
of experts chosen by the Office of Education in the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior. It called for a four-day demonstration during which 
educational films adapted to the school curricula were shown to a group 
of boys and girls representing a typical cross-section of the nation. They 
included one boy and one girl of grammar school age, accompanied by 
one teacher, from each state and the District of Columbia. The films 
selected treated the subjects of volcanoes, glaciers, rivers, toads, and 
Monarch butterflies. These had been prepared by educators who are 
authorities on their respective subjects, and had been made in accordance 
with the best motion picture technic. 

One showing of the films gave an average gain in information of 115 
per cent, as shown in the tabulated results of the tests for each of the five 
subjects. “In other words, after seeing five pictures on five subjects for 
a total period of two hours and four minutes, the boys and girls knew 
more than twice as much about these subjects as they did before.” 
Obvious ease of repetition in the showing of films and the advantage of 
using films to supplement other methods of instruction are further argu- 
ments suggested by this demonstration, which favors the increased use of 
visual instruction in the public schools. 
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>+@>>HOME ECONOMICS IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. It is a matter for regret that shortness of time and 
length of miles between made it practically impossible for home economics 
teachers and supervisors who attended the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association at Detroit to enjoy firsthand 
the meetings of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics of the National Education Association. Especially is this 
to be regretted in view of the common purpose of organization so 
aptly implied in the term “identical twin,” which was used to describe 
this new organization in the greeting sent by it to the department of 
elementary and secondary schools of the American Home Economics 
Association at Detroit. However, it would be a cause for deeper regret 
had any member of either group no opportunity to benefit by the for- 
ward-looking ideas and suggestions presented in both meetings. Certain 
“high lights” of the Los Angeles meeting are, therefore, reported here. 

The assistant editor of the JouRNAL, who left the American Home 
Economics Association meeting in Detroit before its close in order to 
attend the Los Angeles meeting, had the pleasure of bearing greetings 
from the executive committee of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, a special message from the president, Miss Frances E. Swain, her- 
self a city supervisor, as well as an expression of good-will from the de- 
partment of elementary and secondary schools. The 1930-31 program 
of work for this department includes a resolution to cooperate with the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics in the 
National Education Association in an effort to further better understand- 
ing between administrators and home economics workers. 

The general theme of the meeting “What shall home economics teach 
in a changing social and economic society?”’ was elaborated with special 
reference to foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, and social ad- 
justments in the elementary and secondary schools. “Home Economics 
in the Rural Schools,” “Types of Home Economics Courses for Boys,” 
and “Home Economics in a Guidance Program”’ were also discussed. 

Dr. Jane Dale, consulting dietitian for the city of Los Angeles, in sum- 
marizing present-day nutritional research, called attention to the fact 
that commercial interests were apt to convert carefully prepared find- 
ings into half-truths. Mrs. Kate Kinyon, director of home economics 
in the Denver public schools, not only endorsed this warning but re- 
minded home economics teachers of their responsibility to help their 
classes interpret intelligently the newer knowledge of nutrition and to 
encourage through the classroom, the home room, the lunch room, and 
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general health programs such health and food habits as are conducive 
to healthful living. 

In discussing “What the Consumer Should Know about Textiles and 
Clothing,” Grace G. Denny of the University of Washington warned that 
the garment producer constantly plays upon the human desire for some- 
thing new—whether in material, line, ornament, or color. Constant 
change makes for better sales reports. As an illustration of the lack of 
logic in changes of style, she said that when white is in favor, it is spoken 
of as fresh and pure; and when out, it is described as cold and ghostly. 
She also reminded her audience that despite the need for studying wise 
purchasing and selection of ready-made clothing, it must not be forgotten 
that pattern companies and yard-goods departments still exist. Econ- 
omy and careful budgeting of funds frequently call for home construction 
of simple garments and remodeling and repair work for which funda- 
mental knowledge of clothing construction is essential. Miss Denny 
also pleaded with the home economics teacher to lend active support to 
the efforts at standardization being made by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and all other agencies trying to provide the public 
with accurate information concerning textile products on the market. 
Mrs. Dulcie Donovan illustrated how she helped her classes in Beverly 
Hills High School to become clothing-intelligent. Gertrude Laws pre- 
sented in detail the plan by which the California Board of Education 
hopes to stimulate high school students to serious thought in connection 
with complicated problems in family life. In this she referred to points 
made by the preceding speaker, Worth McClure, Seattle superintendent 
of schools, in his talk on “Aspects of Family Life in 1931.” The trail 
of events resulting from the common use of the automobile was alone 
sufficient, he said, to raise family problems undreamed of in the days of 
the horse and buggy. C. C. Swain, president of State Teachers College 
Mayville, North Dakota, urged those responsible for the rural school 
situation in America to gain a vision of what education should do for the 
individual and then to plan for the rural school so that its children will 
find opportunity for normal growth and development. He expressed a 
conviction that education might be termed teaching boys and girls to 
fall in love and that the home economist had a unique opportunity to help 
them to fall in love with neatness, beauty, cleanliness, and health. Maud 
I. Murchie, chief of the California Bureau of Homemaking, stressed the 
importance of knowing the homes from which the children come, if their 
training in home economics is to be of specific service to them and of a 
carefully integrated program for progressive rural education. 
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Home economics courses for boys received a fair share of attention. 
Mr. Lang of Long Beach Polytechnic School described a course in family 
problems offered for boys and taught by the football coach. This 
course is fully described by Maud Wilson Dunn in the January, 1931, 
Journat. That boys are interested in everyday problems of living and 
in specific phases of vocational home economics, and that, if given the 
opportunity, participate as freely as girls in nursery school work and a 
breakfast club were points made by representatives from the Denver, 
Tulsa, and Los Angeles public school systems. 

“Home Economics in a Guidance Program” was discussed by Dr. 
Ethel Percy Andrus, principal of Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, and 
Dorothy L. Healy, dean of girls, Hamilton Junior High School, Long 
Beach. The former emphasized the dual value of a home economics 
course dealing with problems of dress, food, and recreation in the life of 
a high school girl, since it frequently served not only to give her training 
of immediate value but so stimulated her interest in homemaking that 
the subject became her professional choice. Miss Healy has discovered 
that in general the junior high school girl is of the athletic, the social, 
the mousy, or the harum-scarum type, but that, regardless of type, she 
is interested in boys and clothes so that home economics is sure to have 
a popular appeal for her, and, if presented wisely, may be a valuable aid 
in guiding her to better health, finer character, more social poise, im- 
proved scholarship, and sound judgment in selecting a vocation. 

The widely reputed charm of California and California hospitality 
were ever present, none the least acceptable form of which was the iced 
orange juice at the train. With all National Education Association 
guests, the home economics group enjoyed many interesting drives 
through the city and the mission play in the Hollywood Bowl, not to 
mention the very special showing between the acts of a choice string of 
Arabian horses from the Hellmann stables. Tea at the Audubon Junior 
High School and the banquet at the Mary Louise Tea Room were most 
enjoyable social functions. At the latter, the addresses of William J. 
Cooper, Commissioner of Education, and Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, though not entirely in harmony, left with the 
audience of home economists ample food for thought as to their aims and 
objectives. 


7@>> ESTHER S. DAVIES. To friends who saw Miss Davies at 
the Detroit meetings, her death on July 12 came as an almost incredible 
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shock. It was due to heart failure following an operation at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, on July 12. 

For three years Miss Davies had been in charge of home economics 
research carried out under the Purnell Act at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. She had developed a research program re- 
lating to the nutrition of rural school children, and had published two 
bulletins embodying some of her findings, Food Consumption of Rural 
School Children in Relation to Their Health, No. 241 (1928) and Food 
Service in Massachusetts Elementary Schools, No. 265 (1930). A two- 
year study of supplementary feeding of school children had just been 
completed when Miss Davies left in June to attend the Detroit meeting. 

Miss Davies was on the planning committee of the food and nutrition 
division of the American Home Economics Association of which Miss 
Clyde B. Schuman is chairman. Thorough training in economics and 
statistics with special application to public health, as well as in nutrition, 
made Miss Davies a valuable investigator of field problems. That her 
program, which was developing systematically and practically, should 
have been so suddenly interrupted is a serious setback to the progress of 
nutrition in the rural schools. 


QUALITY STANDARDS FOR THE CONSUMER. This is 
the title under which an editorial in the Textile World for July 25, 1931, 
discusses what it calls “the confusion of thought’ that has attended the 
attempts to set up quality standards for the guidance of consumers in 
the selection of sheets and other textile products. It was called out by 
the talk which Dr. P. G. Agnew, secretary of the American Standards 
Association, gave at a standardization luncheon during the Detroit meet- 
ing in June, and which will be printed in a coming issue of the JOURNAL. 
Meanwhile, the point of view expressed by the Textile World seems worth 
bringing to the notice of JouRNAL readers now. They will recognize 
that it concerns the attempt to set up standards for sheets and sheeting 
in which the American Home Economics Association has been taking part. 


Dr. Agnew is quoted as referring to the unwillingness of sheet manufacturers to 
supply data on yarn count, strength, and weight, as a “challenge,” indicating a belief 
on their part that the consumer is not a factor in the agitation for sheet 
standardization. 

So far as we know, that has not been the point at issue. 

Manufacturers have based their disagreement with the plan largely on the fact 
that this technical information would be of no value to a consumer, but would merely 
be confusing; that it would encourage faulty advertising programs exploiting minor 
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and unimportant variations in the specifications; and that, by confining standards to 
these technical details and ignoring other less tangible but even more important fac- 
tors of quality, a manufacturer is placed in the position where, as Ernest N. Hood 
stated, he “could honestly place the same specifications on his second quality as on 
his first quality.” 

The latter point is the significant one. The situation is analogous to the old pro- 
posal to identify the components of wool goods as “virgin wool” or “reworked wool,” 
when it was well known that many grades of the latter were superior to some grades 
of the former. 

A consumer wants facts—but he, or she, wants facts which mean something. 

However, we do not believe textile manufacturers can dismiss the subject on these 
grounds. The demand for consumer standards in all products will grow—and 
rightly so. A group of more intelligent buyers is being developed. This means, 
inevitably, protection not only for the purchaser, but for the honest manufacturer 
and the honest retailer. 

Consequently, we recommend to mill men a different approach to the problem. 
Instead of being merely on the defensive against unsound plans, they should be on 
the offensive—and take the lead in development of standards which will really be 
helpful to the consumer, and, consequently, to the ethical concern in industry and 
trade. 

Certain branches of textile manufacturers have made a start. Such activity 
should become one of the major phases in the programs of all divisions. If the right 
attitude were employed, it would seem probable that cooperation would replace 
antagonism, in the relations between manufacturers’ associations and home economics 


organizations. 

Without going into the question of why manufacturers have hitherto 
disagreed with the proposed plan, those interested in standards for con- 
sumer use will welcome the fact that an important representative of tex- 
tile manufacturing interests has made a constructive suggestion for co- 
operation on the part of the manufacturers. 


>+©>>DISTRIBUTION AND THE HOME ECONOMIST. Among 
the reports circulated at the recent Washington meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce was a volume devoted to trends in the 
organization and methods of distribution in Europe and in the United 
States. A few sentences from the American report are gratifying to 
home economists because they recognize the increasing importance of 
standardization and also the influence of the attempts to educate the 
consumer to wiser selection of goods: 


Standardized quality, standard packages, etc., are bringing more and more classes 
of goods into the category of staples, thus lessening the necessity of personal selection 
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and inspection before purchase and the amount of sales work required, and permitting 
of mail and telephone buying by consumers. 

The consumer is becoming a more competent buyer, through intelligent adver- 
tising and through education in budgeting expenditures, largely due to domestic 
science training in the schools, home economics discussion in magazines, and wide- 
spread Home Economics Extension work of national organizations in rural areas.. .. . . 

The facts presented in the Report indicate clearly the vital importance of quantita- 
tive and qualitative analysis of the individual markets for consumer goods. With 
the growth of large-scale production and distribution, the necessity of accurate allo- 
cation and evaluation of local markets and by specific lines of goods is becoming of 
increasing importance. 
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Soy-bean oil as human food. Sysit 
Wooprurr and OLGA ZWERMANN, 
University of Illinois. 

The commercial utilization of soy- 
bean oil is a matter of some economic 
importance to those states where the 
crop of soy beans has been increased some 
500-fold during the past 15 years. The 
oil is being removed to make soy-bean 
meal for feeding farm animals. Some is 
being made into paint and some is al- 
ready being refined and sold to manufac- 
turers of mayonnaise and margarine and 
to institutional kitchens. 

An oil refined by one of the largest 
mills in the state of Illinois has been 
found by us to be palatable and digested 
by six women to the extent of 95 per cent 
when it was blended with lemon milk 
sherbet, creamed dried beef, and celery 
soup and fed as the only fat of the diet 
for nine days. 

Soy-bean oil smoked at a temperature 
of 263°C. compared with Wesson oil at 
250°C.; and in spite of its higher percent- 
age of linoleic and linolenic acids it was 
absorbed by doughnuts and potatoes 
fried in it to about the same extent as 
was Wesson oil. 

The appearance of foods fried in the 
oil was excellent, but at temperatures 
of frying an unpleasant “fishy” flavor 
developed which permeated the room 
and was held by the fried food. This 
flavor came the first time the oil was 
heated and seemed to grow no worse 


with successive heatings. We have 
shown that this flavor was due to the 
incomplete removal, during refining, of 
traces of lecithin or related compounds 
by adding 0.016 per cent of soy-bean 
lecithin to corn oil and obtaining with 
the heated mixture the same unpleasant 
flavor as in the refined soy-bean oil. 

Blending 50 per cent or more of corn 
oil with soy-bean oil reduced the inten- 
sity of the fishy flavor to an acceptable 
degree. The same flavor developed in 
baked pie crust shortened with soy-bean 
oil as did at frying temperatures. Al- 
though not heated, the oil made into a 
mayonnaise was sufficiently concentrated 
to possess a soy-bean taste which the 
judges disliked. 

The possibilities for the use of soy- 
bean oil in the human diet are excellent, 
provided methods of refining can be still 
further improved to the point of com- 
plete removal of all lecithin-like con- 
stituents. 


The effect of vitamin D factors on the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the 
white and yolk of hens’ eggs and on 
the percentages of ash, calcium, iron, 
and inorganic phosphorus in the yolk. 
S. E. Errxson, R. E. Boypen, W. M. 
Insko, Jr., and J. Hotmes Martin, 
Experiment Station, University of 
Kentucky. 

Determinations were made on eggs 
produced by six hens in each of three 
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pairs of pens. In pens 1 and 2, the hens 
were kept in confinement and all sun- 
light excluded except that which passed 
through ordinary window glass. In pens 
3 and 4, they were kept in confinement 
but had the run of a screened porch, so 
that they could get all the sunlight avail- 
able every day. In pens 5 and 6, they 
were allowed open range. The basal 
ration was the same in all six pens. In 
addition, hens in pens 2, 4, and 6 were 
given 2 per cent cod-liver oil. 

The pH of the whites and yolks was 
only slightly higher in hens receiving 
cod-liver oil than in those not receiving 
this supplement. The percentage of cal- 
cium, inorganic phosphorus, and iron in 
yolks was significantly higher. The per- 
centage of ash in yolks was practically 
the same in the case of hens receiving 
cod-liver oil as of those that did not. 
A comparison of the egg production of 
the various pens shows that the addition 
of cod-liver oil to the mash resulted in a 
pronounced increase in the egg produc- 
tion as compared with those in which no 
cod-liver oil was given and a slight in- 
crease as compared with those not receiv- 
ing cod-liver oil but receiving sunshine 
or open range. As the confinement pe- 
riod progressed, the difference in egg 
production became more pronounced. 

A comparison of the effect of confine- 
ment without sunshine, of confinement 
with sunshine, and of open range shows 
that the values for percentage ash, cal- 
cium, inorganic phosphorus, and egg pro- 
duction were lowest in the groups confined 
and highest in the groups on open range. 
The pH of the whites was also lowest in 
the confined groups, but on the other 
hand, the pH of the yolk was highest in 
these groups and lowest in those on 
open range. The percentage of iron 
was slightly higher in the groups con- 
fined and allowed the run of a screened 
porch than in the other two groups. 
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The relation of the acid-base balance of 
the ration to the growth and reproduc- 
tive functions of the rat. HELEN S. 
MITCHELL and Lita MILLER, Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 

[This paper is to be printed in full in 
an early issue of the JourNAL.] 


The heat stability of vitamin Bz of 
protein-free milk, at varying concen- 
trations of hydrogen ion, with a dis- 
cussion of methods of assay of the 
vitamin. Hatumay, with 
the assistance of MARGARET NUNN 
and JENNIE D. FisHer, Michigan 
State College. 

Vitamin G (Bz) has been designated 
as the more heat-stable member of the 
group of B vitamins. However, experi- 
ments with watery yeast extracts have 
shown that the stability depends largely 
on duration of heating and acidity of the 
medium. The present investigation was 
undertaken to determine whether similar 
results would be obtained from protein- 
free milk, known to be relatively rich 
in the vitamin. 

The plan of the work was to determine 
the vitamin Be value of (a) skimmed milk 
powder, (b) protein-free milk prepared 
from this skimmed milk powder at pH 
4.3, pH 7, and pH 10, and (c) these 
solutions after one or four hours heating 
in a water bath at 97+1°C. Thus the 
percentage destruction due to heat, in- 
creased alkalinity, or a combination of 
these factors could be determined. 

The Bourquin method for determina- 
tion of the vitamin was followed in regard 
to choice of animals and composition of 
the basal diet. The protein-free milk 
was prepared according to the method of 
Halliday. It was prepared fresh weekly, 
and divided into three lots. One portion 
was maintained at pH 4.3, one brought to 
pH 7, and one to pH 10 with 0.2 M 
NaOH. One aliquot from each portion 
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was heated one hour; and one, four hours. 
The solutions were fed daily. Four 
criteria were employed in evaluating the 
results: (a) gain in weight of experi- 
mental animals above that made by 
litter mate negative controls; (b) gain in 
weight of experimental animals during 
the first four weeks of the experimental 
period; (c) gain in weight of experimental 
animals during the second to fifth week 
of experimental period; (d) potency of 
the material in curing dermatitis in rats. 

The results seemed to indicate that 
both heat and alkalinity were factors. 
In a solution in the cold at pH 10, about 
two-thirds of the vitamin was lost, while 
decrease in acidity increased the ease of 
destruction by heat. 

The potency of the solutions in curing 
dermatitis followed in general their 
growth-promoting ability, but this 
method is not quantitative and does not 
always check results obtained by the 
other method. 


Food consumption of boys and girls in 
six typical agricultural high schools of 
Mississippi. Dorotay Dickrys, Ex- 
periment Station, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 
Weighings were made of the food 

actually consumed for a period of 13 con- 
secutive meals by 35 boys and 40 girls, 
15, 16, 17, and 18 to 19 years of age 
boarding in six typical agricultural high 
schools, including two each of three 
adequacy types. These food consump- 
tion data were supplemented by informa- 
tion in regard to height, weight, and 
activity. 

The food consumed by 15- 16- 17-year- 
old boys averaged per boy per day: energy 
3,637 calories, protein 103.9 gm., calcium 
1.221 gm., phosphorus 1.924 gm., and 
iron 0.0209 gm. That for 15- 16- 17- 
year-old girls averaged per girl per day: 
energy 2,347 calories, protein 66.6 gm., 
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calcium 0.764 gm., phosphorus 1.088 
gm., and iron 0.0136 gm. That for 
18 to 19-year-old boys averaged per boy 
per day: energy 3,993 calories, protein 
101.8 gm., calcium 1.294 gm., phosphorus 
1.763 gm., and iron 0.0190 gm. That 
for 18 to 19-year-old girls averaged per 
gir] per day: energy 2,404 calories, pro- 
tein 62.9 gm., calcium 0.651 gm., phos- 
phorus 1.098 gm., and iron 0.0114 gm. 

The average daily intake per kilogram 
of body weight for 15- 16- 17-year-old 
boys was 58.74 calories; for 15- 16- 17- 
year-old girls, 42.73 calories; for 18 to 19- 
year-old boys, 55.96 calories; and for 
18 to 19-year-old girls, 41.90 calories. 
These findings came within Rose’s allow- 
ance and within the energy requirement 
figured on daily activity records. Since 
the majority of boys and girls studied 
were above standard in weight for height 
and age, it would seem that the food con- 
sumed was sufficient, at least for the 
majority. 

The average daily protein intake per 
kilogram for 15- 16- 17-year-old boys 
was 1.68 gm.; for 15- 16- 17-year-old 
girls, 1.21 gm.; for 18 to 19-year-old boys, 
1.42 gm.; and for 18 to 19-year-old girls, 
1.10 gm. An average of 55 per cent of 
the protein came from animal sources. 

The average daily intake of fat and 
carbohydrate per kilogram for 15- 16- 17- 
year-old boys was 2.39 gm. and 7.49 
gm., respectively; for 15- 16- 17-year-old 
girls, 1.93 gm. and 5.08 gm., respectively ; 
for 18 to 19-year-old boys, 2.33 gm. and 
6.71 gm., respectively; and for 18 to 19- 
year-old girls, 1.74 gm. and 5.47 gm., 
respectively. 

Thirty-one per cent of the calories were 
furnished by breakfast, 32 per cent by 
dinner, and 37 per cent by supper. Boys 
ate most at supper, girls at dinner. 

The average daily money value of food 
actually consumed by 15- 16- 17- year-old 
boys was 31 cents; by 15- 16- 17-year-old 
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girls, 20 cents; by 18 to 19-year-old boys, 
30 cents; and by 18to 19-year-old girls, 22 
cents. Foods produced on school farms 
were valued at average wholesale prices. 

Dietaries were more adequate in the 
schools charging the most for board, in 
schools in which the money value of 
foods used was greatest, and in schools in 
which the greatest proportion of the food 
consumed was raised on the school farm. 


A study of the effect of two oven tem- 
peratures on the cooking losses and 
palatability of six cuts from three 
classes of beef animals. JEssreE ALICE 
and Mary EstHer LouGHEaD, 
University of Missouri. 

Six cuts of beef, prime rib (9th, 10th, 
and 11th) chuck I (3rd, 4th, and 5th 
ribs), chuck II (ist and 2nd ribs), rump, 
sirloin tip, and heel-of-round roasts from 
two “good” grade heifers two “medium” 
grade steers, and two “good” grade cows 
(six and nine years old) were roasted in 
accordance with the plans of the “Co- 
operative Meat Investigations”’ project. 
The roasts were cooked in pairs, one of 
each pair at the constant oven tempera- 
ture of 125°C. and the other at 165°C. 
Clark-Jewel gas ovens were used. The 
roasts were removed from the oven when 
their internal temperature reached 57°C. 
and allowed to stand until their maxi- 
mum internal temperature was reached. 
They were judged for palatability by an 
experienced meat-judging committee, 
using the grading chart of the “Coopera- 
tive Meat Investigations” project. 

The roasts cooked at 165°C. had higher 
cooking losses, a greater rise in internal 
temperature after removal from the oven, 
and required less time to cook than 
those cooked at 125°C. Roasts from 
the cows usually had higher losses than 
the corresponding roasts from the steers 
or heifers, the heifers having the lowest. 
The sirloin tip had the highest losses of 
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any of the cuts, with chuck II and heel- 
of-round the lowest. 

Even the less tender cuts (chuck II, 
heel-of-round, and rump) from the steers 
and heifers gave fairly tender products, 
but the least tender of these cuts, heel-of- 
round and rump, from the cows did not 
grade high enough in tenderness to be 
considered palatable. The roasts from 
the cows graded lower in tenderness 
than those from the other animals with the 
exception of the prime rib. In flavor of 
lean and in juiciness, the roasts from the 
three classes of animals graded about 
equal. The roasts from the cows were 
quite dark in color, both before and 
after cooking. According to the palat- 
ability grades neither oven temperature 
had any constant advantage over the 
other. 


Variations in pastry baked on utensils 
of different materials. © REBEKAH 
Grppons, Mary A. Mason, and Rusy 
D. NEWBERRY, University of 
Nebraska. 

Uniform pastry made from weighed 
ingredients using standardized manip- 
ulation was baked at 450° for 10 min- 
utes on pie pans of uniform size but 
made from the following materials: 
pyrex glass, aluminum, tin, tin with 
perforated bottom, copper, copper screen 
wire, white enamel. 

The pastry was rolled to uniform 
thickness on a molding board constructed 
for the purpose. The color of the product 
on baking was compared to permanent 
samples graded from light to dark in ten 
steps. The number of grams necessary 
to break a sample cut to a standard size 
was also determined. 

The color varied from “2” for the 
pyrex pan to “9” for the copper screen 
pan. 

The weight necessary to break the 
crust varied from an average of 56.8 gm. 
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for the pyrex to an average of 111.8 gm. 
for the enamel pans. The differences 
between the crusts baked on the various 
pans are significant when subjected to 
statistical treatment. 


Preservation of meat in the household 
refrigerator—how may keeping quality 
be estimated? ANNA Passt, Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The purpose of the investigation was 
to show the relation of household re- 
frigeration temperatures to the keeping 
of beef and to study the changes taking 
place during the inception and advance- 
ment of spoilage in beef. Bacteriological 
counts, hydrogen ion determinations, and 
histological studies of the meat were 
made. 

It was found that the bacterial in- 
crease in fresh beef was moderatelv 
checked for short periods at temperatures 
up to 45°F. Above that range, bac- 
terial increase was quickened appre- 
ciably. 

The use of a covered container for 
storing fresh beef was found to provide 
more favorable conditions for spoilage 
than an uncovered utensil. 

There appeared to be a rise toward 
alkalinity in the beef in direct relation 
to the advancement of spoilage. 

The penetration of bacteria in fresh 
beef was found to be increased by higher 
temperatures. While the number of 
bacteria was not large enough to indi- 
cate spoilage, there appeared a possibility 
of toxin penetration. 


Some effects of supplementing the diets 
of underweight adults with vitamin B 
preparation. C. M. Coons, A. T. 
SCHIEFELBUSCH, and G. B. MARSHALL, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. 

Three phases of the effects of supple- 
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menting the diets of underweight adults 
with commercial vitamin B preparations 
have been studied: gain in weight, 
changes in appetite, and variations in 
utilization of food eaten. Eleven sub- 
jects, whose ages ranged from 16 to 35 
years and whose weight ranged from 9 
to 27 per cent below standard, with an 
average of 18.6 per cent, were used in 
the first two phases, and three of these 
in the study of utilization. All presented 
histories of obstinate underweight. 

Weight was recorded over periods of 
5 to 15 weeks, during which the sup- 
plement was added to the usual self- 
chosen diets, the results showing definite 
gain in weight in every subject. These 
gains averaged from 0.2 to 1.2 pounds 
per week, with a maximum of three 
pounds in one week, but actual losses 
in others. The duration and extent of 
gain varied in different subjects and indi- 
cate the necessity of controlling various 
hygienic factors other than diet. 

Cause for this gain in weight was not 
found in regularly increased food intakes. 
Determinations were made of calories 
and total nitrogen of the diets before and 
during the supplementary feeding. Only 
four of the eleven cases showed definite 
increases in intake, and in only one case 
was a good gain in weight coincident with 
increased appetite. These findings tend 
to confirm the observations of the sub- 
jects who said they felt no increased 
desire for food. In general, increases in 
intake occurred in the lowest diets. 

These results, together with reports of 
increased tendencies to constipation, led 
to the third part of the study, the effect 
of the supplementary feeding on the 
utilization of food eaten. Four-day bal- 
ance experiments were carried out on 
three adults before and during the addi- 
tion of the supplement to the usual diet. 
Determinations of total calories showed 
a smaller percentage lost in the feces 
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during the vitamin B feeding. Coeffi- 
cients of digestibility for protein showed 
only slight improvement in two subjects, 
but a marked increase in the third. In- 
creased nitrogen retention was the most 
significant and consistent factor observed 
in this part of the study. The retentions 
resulted from decreased urine output as 
well as from increased absorption. 


The effect of the ingestion of two types 
of food eight hours before basal me- 
tabolism tests. Mar GRADEN 
way, IRENE RADFORD, JESSAMINE C. 
and MaBet Woop, Oregon 
State College. 

This study was undertaken to deter- 
mine the probable effect on basal me- 
tabolism of light lunches or refreshments 
taken after the regular evening meal. 
Two types of food representative of 
common late lunches were chosen: (1) 
a fruit, for which a variety of apple called 
the “Delicious,” weighing approximately 
185 grams, was selected; (2) a relatively 
high protein combination for which a 
hamburg sandwich and half a pint of 
cold whole milk was selected. The nitro- 
gen content of the sandwich averaged 
16.45 gm. (Kjeldahl determination). 
The food was consumed at midnight pre- 
ceding the basal test at 8 a.m., which 
followed a half-hour rest period. 

The student Benedict respiration ap- 
paratus was used. Three women repre- 
senting three distinct age groups and 
thoroughly accustomed to the test served 
as subjects. A true basal figure was 
established for each subject at the be- 
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ginning, during, and at the end of each 
group of experimental periods; only 
results which checked within 5 per cent 
were used. In all, 42 observations on the 
three subjects were made over a period 
of three months. 

Certain variables could not be con- 
trolled, such as the psychic states of the 
individuals and other body conditions, 
the quality and quantity of food ingested 
daily, and the activity of the subjects on 
the preceding day and evening. 

The basal figures for one subject de- 
creased steadily as the college term 
progressed, while the other two showed 
increases. The metabolic rate following 
the ingestion of apple was higher than 
the average true basals in two subjects 
but lower in one. The metabolic rate 
following the ingestion of hamburg sand- 
wich and milk was higher than the 
average true basal in two subjects and 
lower in one. Evidently other factors 
which could not be controlled had a 
greater influence on the basal rate of 
these subjects than either of these foods 
consumed eight hours before the basal 
test. 

It is concluded that under the condi- 
tions of this experiment the light lunches 
or refreshments of the character indi- 
cated taken eight hours before the basal 
metabolism test had no appreciable effect 
on the total oxygen consumption. How- 
ever, since the figures in these three 
subjects did not give consistent results, 
there is no suggestion that the post- 
absorptive condition may be disregarded 
in basal tests. 


The Family in the Present Social Order. 
By Ruts Liypguist. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1931, pp. 241, $2.50. 

This book, which was written and pub- 
lished with the cooperation of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
is one whose appearance will be especially 
welcome to home economists. Its first 
chapter serves to orient the reader by 
giving a brief yet comprehensive resumé 
of prevailing social and economic factors 
that are causing homes to take on patterns 
which depart in many respects from 
those of one or more decades ago. The 
dynamic nature of society is emphasized 
as is also the multiplicity of types of 
families that exist in a changing order. 

The author presents the results 
of research which she conducted with 
the cooperation of the two national 
home economics honor societies, Omicron 
Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicron. The 
American Home Economics Association 
provided a grant to aid the study, and 
through the influence of the National 
Council of Parent Education a Spelman 
scholarship in parental education was 
made available for two years. Further 
aid came from the Institute for Research 
in Social Science. 

Family life of a selected group of 306 
families was studied by the question- 
naire method. The families were either 
chosen from alumnz of the two honor 
societies or were suggested by their 
members as being among the most suc- 
cessfulof their acquaintance. The sched- 
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ules were sufficiently comprehensive 
to give as complete a picture as could 
probably be obtained by this method. 

The returns are first broken down to 
show sources of fatigue, worry, and 
friction in the conduct of family life. 
The relative importance of these causes 
of strain was found to be in the order 
named. 

Interrelation of factors that affect 
achievement and some economic needs 
of families are considered in the light of 
the returns of the investigation presented 
as case studies. These serve to show 
the complexity of the problems and 
present in a most stimulating way a 
rich field for research. 

What is being done and what may be 
accomplished in improvement in family 
life through education, community rela- 
tionships, and research work is discussed, 
and a carefully selected bibliography is 
included. 

The book is “designed primarily for 
teachers and administrators in the field 
of education for marriage and parent- 
hood.” Home economists and other 
workers in the fields of social sciences 
will feel that a worthy beginning has 
been made to scientific thinking in the 
matter of family relationships, a subject 
which has come to claim much attention, 
but has heretofore been lacking in scien- 
tific approach and in which values have 
been based too largely upon the individ- 
ual’s mores rather than upon data secured 
through sound research. 

This volume is particularly valuable 
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as a demonstration of a method of in- 
vestigation and careful use of data in a 
field of primary concern but difficult to 
study objectively. The necessity for 
careful work and the pitfalls that await 
the investigator are pointed out and 
should aid in maintaining the same high 
standard of work here recorded.— 
Errie I. Raitt, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


Evidence of the Need of Education for 
Efficient Purchasing. By VELMA 
Puiurs. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1931, pp. 109, 
$1.50. 

The trials of the ultimate consumer are 
receiving increased attention these days 
and are the subject of much discussion, 
but there have been few effective attempts 
to find out from the consumer herself 
what she feels she needs and what is 
helping and hindering her in making 
satisfactory purchases as an individual 
buyer. The author of this study of 
buying problems from the point of view 
of consumers of clothing and home 
furnishings in New York City, has suc- 
cessfully accomplished just such an 
objective. By personal interviews, by 
questionnaires addressed to groups of 
homemakers and students, by a study of 
inquiries contained in letters received by 
women’s magazines, and _ especially 
through the records kept during a per- 
sonal experience of four years as pur- 
chasing adviser to customers in a depart- 
ment store, she has been able to get a 
clear picture of the varied and difficult 
problems consumers meet in the present- 
day market. In addition, she has gained 
much information concerning their atti- 
tudes, states of mind, and the personal 
adjustments they are called upon to 
make, all of which are reflected in their 
selection of merchandise. The report 
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she gives is full of human as well as 
scientific interest and is very enlighten- 
ing, especially to those of us who tend to 
think of consumers’ difficulties in terms 
of economic generalities rather than as 
individual human problems. 

Chapters are included on such subjects 
as the difficulties in buying as analyzed 
by adult consumers themselves, the 
ability in buying as shown by high 
school students in replies to question- 
naires, and buying problems as dis- 
covered through personal interviews. 
The difficulties revealed by one depart- 
ment store’s customers are considered 
under three chapter headings. Wherever 
possible, the results are summarized in 
convenient tables. The study of cus- 
tomers in a department store is presented 
in a particularly effective fashion by 
quoting their remarks verbatim, each in 
a separate paragraph classified according 
to the author’s analysis of its significance. 
Two chapters are devoted to a summary 
of the findings, deductions, and practical 
applications of results. 

To be sure, it is a sorry picture the 
author has given us. The almost total 
lack of information on the part of many 
consumers, their utter bewilderment, 
and the small amount and inadequacy of 
the information available for the in- 
telligent and thoughtful purchaser, are 
all rather appalling. But it is such 
factors as non-cooperative attitudes of 
different members of the family toward 
the purchases to be made, foolish over- 
emphasis on the social prestige to be 
gained by conformity to style, and a con- 
fused state of mind apparently due to the 
lack of an adequate philosophy as to 
what constitutes a satisfying life, which 
show even more fundamental needs and 
make the situation seem even more dis- 
tressing. The reader is left with an 
almost depressing realization of the enor- 
mity of the job to be done if any improve- 


ment is accomplished. As the writer so 
aptly puts it, there are “shortages in con- 
sumers’ abilities, shortages in education, 
and shortages in business policies.” 

The report is strong evidence of the 
need for the training in buying which 
is now being emphasized in most home 
economics and extension teaching. It 
constitutes a very effective argument for 
supporting the work of the American 
Home Economics Association on stand- 
ardization and informative labeling of 
consumers’ goods.—RutH O'BRIEN, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The Home and the Child. Report of the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Home 
Management. MARTHA VAN RENs- 
SELAER, Chairman. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. New York: The Century 
Company, 1931, pp. 165, $2.00. 

One of the first subcommittee reports 
to appear in book form, and one in which 
home economists have cooperated with 
specialists in housing, equipment, social 
work, and economics to give a well- 
rounded picture of the significance to the 
child’s development of housing, fur- 
nishing and equipment, management of 
home activities and of income, and 
clothing. Its significance to the home 
economics program is being analyzed for 
JourNaL readers by Miss Van Renssel- 
aer, beginning in the September issue 
with the section on housing. The book 
is attractively printed and illustrated, 
and will be a valuable source book for 
home economics classes and students. 


The English Medieval Feast. By Wiu- 
LIAM EDWARD Meap. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, pp. 

272, $5.00. 

A scholarly, readable assemblage of 
information about what men ate and 
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drank in England from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century, together with 
much regarding table manners and social 
customs, and delightful illustrations 
from contemporary sources. Likely to 
be interesting reference reading for col- 
lege classes in the history of foods. 


Seeing. A Partnership of Lighting and 
Vision. By M. Luckresn and FRANK 
K. Moss. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1931, pp. 241, 
supplement 26 pp., $5.00. 

The authors here summarize the “‘re- 
sults of an extensive series of researches 
planned to establish the foundation of a 
science of seeing,”’ the latter considered 
as a partnership between light and 
lighting on the one hand and the eyes and 
the visual sense on the other—a part- 
nership hitherto largely overlooked, al- 
though its individual parts have re- 
ceived much attention. They have also 
“attempted to coordinate and to inter- 
pret the data so as to be of practical 
value in utilizing light to aid human be- 
ings to see better and more easily, 
thereby conserving their eyesight and 
increasing their usefulness. In doing 
this we have emphasized as much as 
possible those factors which are more or 
less controllable.” Primarily intended 
for professional and technical workers in 
the two fields, the book is not too diffi- 
cult for the layman seriously interested 
in “seeing easily, comfortably, quickly, 
and accurately.” 


A Laboratory Course in Everyday Physics. 
By CarLETON JoHN LynpE. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931, pp. 205, $1.00. 

A new edition of a book first printed 
in 1919. Its first 49 experiments cover 
the ground recommended by the College 
Entrance Board, while the last 25 in- 
clude many new tests of everyday appli- 
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ances. The aim throughout is to re- 
late the work to ordinary experience; 
utensils are recommended, and the com- 
mon system of weights and measures is 
given along with the metric. 


The Healthy Baby. By Rocer H. DEen- 
NETT. Revised Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 
266, $1.50. 

A reprinting of a well-known little 
handbook on “the care and feeding of 
infants in sickness and health,’’ first is- 
sued in 1912. The present revision, 
made in 1929, brings it up to date as 
regards such procedures as the use of 
cod-liver oil, violet rays, and sunlight. 


Health on the Farm and in the Village. 
By C.-E. A. Wrnstow. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 
281, $1.00. 

“A review and evaluation of the Cat- 
taraugus County Health Demonstra- 
tion’”’ carried on since 1923 by the Tech- 
nical Board of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, “with special reference to its les- 
sons for other rural areas.”” A readable 
and stimulating account, especially to 
those concerned with rural life, social 
service, and public health. 


Health Horizons. Contributions to Health 
Teaching from History and Science. 
Compiled by JEAN BroapuuRST and 
Marion Lerrico. Newark: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1931, 
pp. 516, $3.00. 

A collection of source materials 
brought together in one volume as a me- 
morial to Emma Dolfinger, whose work 
in health education, especially for the 
American Child Health Association, 
makes such a volume especially appro- 
priate. A detailed index increases its 
practical usefulness for teachers and 
students. Many of the quotations would 
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be suited to any educational level, from 
the elementary grades on. 


International Studies on the Relation be- 
tween the Private and Official Practice 
of Medicine with Special Reference to 
the Prevention of Disease. Vol. I and 
II. Conducted for the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund by Sr ArTHuR NEws- 
HOLME. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1931, pp. 248, 
pp. 249, $4.00. 

Scattered through these volumes is 
much information of interest to those 
concerned with health education. The 
first volume deals with the Netherlands, 
Scandinavia, Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland; the second, with Belgium, 
France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Czecho-Slovakia. The third 
is to cover the British Isles, while a final 
one will “summarise for the general 
reader the subject as illustrated in the 
countries surveyed, and will give a study 
of the underlying problems in the prac- 
tice of preventive and clinical medicine, 
with suggestions for progress.” 


American Civic Annual. Edited by 
HARLEAN James. Vol. III. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Civic Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1931, pp. 350, $3.00. 
The yearly summary of civic advance 

in the United States, presented in brief 
articles by specially qualified writers. 
Papers of particular interest to home 
economists include “‘Progress of Better 
Homes in America” by Blanche Halbert, 
“Housing and the Home Economics Pro- 
gram” by Helen W. Atwater, “Model 
Wayside Markets” by Clara B. (Mrs. 
Henry) Ford, and several developments 
described in the section on progress in 
cities and towns. A useful feature is 
the collection of biographical notes as- 
sembled as ‘“‘Who’s Who in Civic Achieve- 
ment.” 
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Business Adrift. By WALLACE BRETT 
Donnam. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931, pp. 165, $2.50. 

A readable, much-discussed considera- 
tion of foresight in business as a preven- 
tive of the recurrence of depressions and 
unemployment emergencies now threat- 
ening capitalistic civilization. The nec- 
essary elements in such foresight are 
analyzed and a theory of foresight is 
tentatively set up, after which an at- 
tempt is made “to apply concretely to 
conditions faced by this business gen- 
eration the principles so developed and 
to make a tentative draft of a major 
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plan for American business. . . . . The 
significance of the effort may be found in 
the importance of the problems rather 
than in specific solutions.” 


Interviews, Interviewers, and Interview- 
ing in Social Case Work. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 
1931, pp. 132, $0.75. 

A collection of articles, reprinted from 
The Family, in which outstanding work- 
ers in various fields of social welfare dis- 
cuss the art of interviewing, one of the 
most important technics in all types of 
social work. Many of the points made 
are applicable in other connections. 
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The Association of Teachers of Domes- 
tic Science. The July issue of House- 
craft carries a full account of the annual 
conference of the Association of Teachers 
of Domestic Science, held at York on 
June 12. The accomplishments and 
future plans of the school medical serv- 
ice were so presented as to show that 
progress toward public health was de- 
pendent upon the cooperation of all or- 
ganizations interested in individual health. 
The social, economic, and educational 
significance of recent school reorganiza- 
tion in England was also critically dis- 
cussed. 


Women’s Institutes. ‘The strong and 
growing demand on the part of English 
country women for instruction in rural 
domestic economy” and for increased 
facilities for craft classes was presented so 
forcefully at the fifteenth annual meeting 
of the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, held in London on May 19 
and 20, as to warrant prominent notice 
in the Times Educational Supplement. 


British Commonwealth Conference on 
Education. The Nursery School As- 
sociation of Great Britain organized one 
section of the Conference held in London, 
July 24 to 30, which considered the needs 
of children between two and seven years 
old and the special problems of nursery 
and infant schools as these appear in the 
widely different conditions found within 
the commonwealth. Mary Sweeny of 
the Merrill-Palmer School presented a 


paper. 


Homemaking in Finland. Recent is- 
sues of the illustrated monthly magazine 
Kotiliesi, the principal Finnish paper 
dealing with homemaking topics. include 
such titles as “Vitamins and Canning,” 


“Modern Methods of Canning Berries 
without Loss of Vitamins,” “New 
Marriage Laws and Rural Properties,” 


“Whitewashing and  Distempering,”’ 
“Home Photography,” “Religious 
Thoughts for Moderns,” ‘Women’s 


Handicrafts in the Paris Colonial Exhi- 
bition.” Reports are given of school 
competitions in breadmaking and rusk- 
making. 


American Civic Association. The fifth 
traveling annual meeting will be held in 
the Detroit region, October 5 to 8, 1931, 
on invitation of a committee of which T. 
Glenn Phillips is chairman. Civic Com- 
ment announces that besides motor and 
boat trips to places of special interest to 
members, there will be discussions of 
regional and state planning, parks, archi- 
tectural control of private buildings, 
roadside improvement, and home gardens. 


Empress Studies Silk. The Empress 
Nagako, says the Japanese American, 
began on June 28 to study the entire 
process of silk manufacture from cocoon 
to finished product, working with the 
students at the Tokyo Koto Sanshi 
Gakko. 


Aunty Sam. The Nation’s Business, 
always inclined to be on guard against 
“bureaucracy” in the federal government, 
devotes an article in the August issue to 
the development of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the Children’s Bureau, and 
the Women’s Bureau, as illustrations of 
extravagance with the tax-payers’ money, 
incidentally paying facetious minor trib- 
utes to a few paternalistic activities of 
other bureaus. 


“Handwashing in Schools.” A study 
made by the School Service of Cleanli- 
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ness Institute of what the schools are 
doing to help the child establish the habit 
of washing his hands with soap and water 
after toilet and before eating is reported 
in a bulletin of this title. 


College and University Education. 
The growth and coordination of higher 
educational institutions and the emerging 
types of colleges and universities are main 
divisions of the subject matter treated 
by Walton C. John in his report on college 
and university education, Chapter XIII 
in the biennial survey of education in the 
United States, 1928-30. Available as 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of the 
Interior. 


Office of Experiment Stations. An- 
nouncement was made in July of the ap- 
pointment of James T. Jardine, director 
of the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station, to the position of chief of the Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The posi- 
tion carries with it responsibility to pro- 
mote and correlate research at the state 
and insular experiment stations. Mr. 
Jardine will also serve as assistant di- 
rector of scientific work for the Depart- 
ment, helping to correlate the research 
of its various bureaus. 


Film-Strip Service. More than 120 
series of film strips with suitable lecture 
notes on such subjects as dairying, farm 
economics, home economics, adult and 
junior extension work, and plant and 
animal diseases and pests are now avail- 
able at a minimum cost from the Office 
of Cooperative Extension Work, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Journalism and Adult Education. 
“‘News Handbook for Press Committees,”’ 
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published by News Handbook Press, Los 
Angeles, and prepared by Louise F. 
Shields, is intended to “turn propaganda 
for human welfare into news.”’ An in- 
structor in special classes in the Los 
Angeles Polytechnic High School and 
South Pasadena and Redondo Union 
High Schools, the author finds that adult 
education implies a lifelong attitude of 
inquiry and acceptance and application 
of truth, in which the press plays an im- 
portant part. 


Adult Education and Unemployment. 
An interesting indirect result of present 
unemployment was seen in the request 
from the Welfare Council Coordinating 
Committee on Unemployment of New 
York City that the Board of Education 
of that city make provision to expand its 
facilities for the education and vocational 


training of adults. 


Why Do You Live in an Apartment? 
A report of a study of “this sinister trend” 
in American life by S. James Herman, 
published by the Michigan Housing As- 
sociation, of which he is executive director, 
suggests the relation of this abnormal 
social environment to many general 
social problems. 


Milk Production and the White House 
Conference. “Preliminary Report of 
Committee on Milk Production and Con- 
trol” of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection is published 
by the Public Health Service of the U. S. 
Treasury Department as reprint No. 1466 
from the Public Health Reports. It is 
available through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


“Sanitary Drinking Facilities.” This 
recent bulletin from the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor by Marie Correll shows the need 
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for more attention to the sanitation of 
drinking fountains. The study on which 
it is based forms part of the Bureau’s 
work in formulating standards for working 
conditions for women. Because the large 
majority of drinking fountains were 
found capable of transmitting at least 
15 specific diseases, the bulletin suggests 
standards to be required in fountains in- 
stalled in places of employment. 


Vocational Education. The organiza- 
tion and scope of vocational education 
in the United States is conveniently sum- 
marized in the July, 1931, issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. 


The Child from One to Six. This is 
the title of a revision of a bulletin first 
published in 1918 as “Child Care—The 
Preschool Age,” now issued as United 
States Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 30, 1931. In 
addition to new and restated facts, this 
edition is made attractive by sketches 
unusual in government bulletins. 


Child Welfare Work in Japan. In 
a bulletin of this title, Dr. Hiraku Sandaya 
describes briefly his twenty years of 
pioneer work as director of the Sandaya 
Juvenile Sanatorium for Mental Defi- 
ciency and Malnutrition. It includes 
training in mothercraft. 


Family Research in Personality Devel- 
opment. Plans for stimulating and in- 
augurating research into normal family 
life as fundamental to the study of the 
structure and function of personality 
were reported by Lawrence K. Frank, 
chairman of the Committee on Family 
of the Social Science Research Council, 
at the Eastern Sociological Conference 
held in New Haven on April 26. 
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“The Homemaker’s Own Library.” 
A special list of reference books for the 
homemaker, prepared by Rowena 
Schmidt Carpenter of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, has been 
issued by Better Homes in America as 
Leaflet No. 8, 1931. 


“Budgeting the Low Income.” Re- 
vised report of the Boston Budget Coun- 
cil, giving general and specific suggestions 
and figures (based on prices for June, 
1931) for calculating the needs of a fam- 
ily, on an “incredible minimum” stand- 
ard and on one slightly higher is issued 
by the New England Home Economics 
Association. Copies may be purchased 
for 45 cents from the Community Health 
Association, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Slip Covers. Helpful suggestions by 
Bess M. Viemont of the Bureau of Home 
Economics concerning choice of material, 
placing of design, fitting, and seaming of 
slip covers may be found in Leaflet Num- 
ber 76, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Dresses for Little Girls. Dresses 
designed to meet the particular needs of 
the little girl of today are described and 
pictured by Clarice L. Scott of the Bureau 
of Home Economics in Leaflet No. 80, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Laundering. Washing, cleaning, and 
polishing materials are discussed by F. W. 
Smither in Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 383, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Laundry “Winter Damage.” John B. 
Wilkie’s description of an investigation 
into the causes and prevention of winter 
damage in laundering is reprinted from 
the Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search for April, 1931, as U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
Research Paper No. 294. It is sold for 
10 cents by the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington, D. C. 


Boning Lamb Cuts. Illustrated di- 
rections for boning lamb cuts as given by 
K. F. Warner of the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry in Leaflet No. 74, United 
States Department of Agriculture, may 
be secured for 5 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


Hearth Fires. The class of 1931 of the 
senior high school of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, presented at its June commence- 
ment a pageant of the home entitled 
“Hearth Fires." It was designed to por- 
tray the hearth fire as the center of the 
individual, social, and spiritual life, and 
to emphasize the contribution of educa- 
tion to worthy home membership. 


Business Women’s Shopping Evening. 
A large metropolitan department store 
has started the plan of keeping open one 
evening a week for the special benefit of 
women employed during the day. On 
the second such evening, reports Do- 
mestic Commerce, 700 customers pur- 
chased an average of $17.57 worth of 
goods, all sections were busy except that 
of children’s wear, and many women 


were accompanied by men. 


Cultural Arts in Rural Life. The 
American Country Life Association has 
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appointed a special committee to study 
the participation of rural people in such 
arts as interior decoration, landscaping, 
crafts, photography, music, dramatics, 
games, and dancing, as well as those 
tending to preserve rural or folk customs 
and natural beauty spots. The chair- 
man is Mr. Alson Secor 


The Cinema and the Child. The 
resolutions of the Birmingham Cinema 
Enquiry Committee appointed to help 
teachers to appreciate the usefulness and 
check the harmful tendencies of the 
cinema in England are reported in Educa- 
tion (London) for May 8. 


State Courses of Study. Policies of 
state officials, findings of recent state 
surveys, plans and technics employed, 
and objectives desired in the construc- 
tion of state courses of study have been 
summarized by Mina M. Langvick in 
the United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education Bulletin 
(1931) No. 4. 


Latin America’s Fruits and Vegetables. 
“Fresh Fruits and Vegetables from Latin 
America for the United States,” which 
L. A. Wheeler of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics con- 
tributes to the March Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, discusses the grow- 
ing, marketing, and import into the 
United States of these foods from Mexico, 
Cuba, the Argentine, and Chile. 
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